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HE little bridge from interest to action is de- 

- cision. Interest is aroused by what appeals to 

you in the printed page; action results from your 

decision to do what that interest invites you to do. 

When a good advertisement interests you, why not 
act upon the suggestion ? 




















-Relax 


By Clara Exline Bockoven 
** My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


HEN temptation comes upon you 
In your weakness, unawares, 
Do not steel yourself for combat, 
Do not offer desperate prayers. 


With a spirit tense and fearful 
You’re as certain to go down 

As one frenzied in the water, 
Seizing straws, is sure to drown. 


“ My grace, it is sufficient ”— 
Hear the Saviour’s quiet voice. 
Relax, and listen gratefully, 
Oh, trust Him, thank Him — and rejoice! 





Our Last Resort, or First? 


Some people pray only when they can do nothing 
else. It is well to pray then. But there is a better 
time to pray than that. Dr. Herbert W. Béeber, of 

‘ynwyd, in a recent sermon spoke of the common ex- 
pression, “If you can do nothing else, you.can pray,” 
and went on to say, “ But I Sdleve we ought to say, 
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‘If you pray, you can do engine else.’” If this 
is so, then prayer ought to be our first resort, as 
well as our last. “In the beginning, iy ought to 
pe - true of our tae 4 activity b> ¥ of o creation 
of the universe. To begin everything prayin 
means that God will carry our work through. te 
is better to have prayer as our joyous assurance 
than as our forlorn hope. 


x 
Praying for the Revival . 


God’s call to prayer was never more urgent than 
to-day. G. Campbell Morgan was one day attending 
McGregor’s School in London for training minis- 
ters when that godly teacher said, “I had rather 
teach ten men to pray than train one hundred men 
to preach.” What encouragement to shut-in saints, 
and to all who have not the gift or opportunity to 
preach to know that God puts the whole power of 
omnipotence at the disposal of intercessors. “If ye 
ask .. . I will do,” He says. Have you yet enlisted 
in the army corps of the “Fifty Thousand Which 
Could Keep Rank,” to pray for a worid-wide revival? 
If not, send to The Sunday School Times for its free 
pamphlet with the above title. 


a= 
The Roll Call 


God’s people are the most cosmopolitan. He is no 
respecter of persons, and “whosoever” is the great call- 
word of the Good Shepherd. The recent Victory 
Loan campaign was aided by a most effective poster 
by Howard Chandler Christy. It showed a woman 
pointing to a gold star under which was a remark- 
able roll- call of names of American soldiers killed 
in the world war — DuBois, Smith, Cejka, O’Brien, 
Hauke, Pappandrikopolous, Andrassi, Villotto, Levy, 
Turovich, Kowalski, Chriczaneviez, Knutson, Gon- 
zales. That list.suggests the cosmopolitan character 
of the American citizenship from which the American 
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No, the Need 


AR activities are waning, or are a thing of 

the past. Not only are the men melting away 

into civil life under the swift demobilization, 
but our thinking, and praying, and giving are getting 
rapidly demobilized so far as special work for the 
soldiers is concerned,—far too soon in certain di- 
rections. 

For the need is not over, and the entirely unique 
opportunity for reaching the soldiers for Christ is 
not yet gone. = 

Indeed, the returning soldier seems even more 
eager for the Gospel than the soldier during the 
days of embarkation, and at the front. He knows 
his need as never before. It is a critical time with 
him just now, as he crosses over the bridge into civil 
life once more, tired, and a little dazed by his mem- 
cries of the past months, and without military orders, 
acting on his own initiative. 

It is no time for any of us to demobilize our 
interest in his deepest concerns. 

Among the men still overseas the opportunity for 
evangelism is so remarkable that nothing but actual 
instances can convey any conception of this to those 
who are perhaps drifting into the notion that “it’s 
over, over there.” One of the overseas -field staff 
of the Pocket Testament League, the Rev. F. L. 
Benedict, writes: 

“I have had my first experience here at Brest. In 
thr: . days I- gave out 1038 Testaments. The men 
came at me in droves. ne evening I started out 
from the office ina “Y’ Hut with two or three Testa- 
ments in my hand and one hundred in my grip. One 
fellow asked, ‘Where can I get a Testament?’ 
‘Right here,’ t answered, and took his name. Then 
the mob, literally a mob, broke out- and the one hun- 
dred Testaments were gone. In the ‘Y’ they liter- 
ally mobbed me.” 

And it is not only the Testaments that the boys 
want; they want, and they now know they want, the 
Living Word. Does it look as if “everything is over,” 
and as if we could turn wholly to other evangelizing 
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army was sec’ uited. But “when the roll is called 
up yonder” .nere will be heard answering people of 
a ay wider range of nationality — Ambudu and Susi 
of Africa, Kinnosuke of Japan, Manaji and Rama- 
bai of India, Garabed of Armenia, Ding Li Mei of 
China, and Kim Ik Tu of Korea! Not to speak of 
Europe, America, and the islands of the seas. The 
angel who calls that roll will have to be a gifted 
linguist! And those on this roll call will sing, in a 
polyglot choir, the new song “Worthy art thou... 
for thou wast slain, and didst purchase unto God 
with thy blood of every tribe, and tongue, and peo- 
ple, and nation.” 
> al 


That Infidel Miners’ School 


It is one of the worst of offenses to cause a little 
one to stumble. No small stir has resulted from 
the discovery of an infidel night school for miners’ 
children in southwest Pennsylvania. The catechism 
taught there includes this question, “Who was Jesus 
Christ?” and the answer, “Jesus Christ was the ille- 
gitimate son of a virgin named Mary.” Another ques- 
tion is, “Did Jesus rise from the dead on the third 
day, as the Church teaches us?” and the answer is, 
“The legend of the resurrection of Christ is just a 
myth.” Who is responsible for this “offense” of 
unbelieving education? The New York Christian 
Advocate, quoted by the Religious Digest, under- 
stands that the Bohemian Slavonic Benevolent Soci- 
ety, a Socialist secret organization, is the sponsor 
for this infidel teaching. Such infidel propaganda 
in a common school for little children is ap- 
palling. It is good to know that the Methodist 
Church, through its Centenary Movement, is about 
to invade this territory of infidel propaganda with 
the Gospel. It will plant thete “ten movable churches,” 
that can be shifted when centers of population shift, 
the pastor of each church to be one who speaks the 
Slav language.- May God through this means re- 
move this “offense.” 


is Not Over! 


work, letting the overseas and the home-camp work 
fade away? How much have the home folks, the 
home churches and Sunday-schools, known in the 
last few months of the actual situation among the sol- 
diers? The facts are at this moment an imperative 
challenge to the American churches to continue with- 
out the least abatement their prayers and their sup- 
port for such work as this. ; 

Suppose your own boy had been in the crowd that 
“fairly mobbed” Mr. Benedict? And suppose he had 
been among those of whom the Rev. E. W. Rushton 
tells, in these vivid stories of actual experiences 
among our soldiers? To stop just short of reaching 
him, and his mates, would not have your approval. 
Mr. Rushton writes: 

“Here I am in the heart of France at one of our 
large camps. The boys are open-hearted. The men beg 
for any kind of service. If ever I have seen the need 
of reaching men, it is here. A small group were 
gathered in the corner of a hut where we had a good 
talk together. After I had signed up a number of 
them for the Pocket Testament League, I happened 
to take out of my pocket an envelope containing a 
bunch of ‘forget-me-nots’ which my wife put in a 
pocket as I left for the steamer. The sight of these 
simple flowers from home brought to the boys mem- 
ories of their homes, and for a while it rather broke 
up our meeting. Then two of the boys reached out 
and sorted out their membership cards from the pile 
on the table and marked across the corner of their 
cards, ‘I accept Christ.’ Our Heavenly Father knows 
that this homesick company of men can be reached 
by the mere sight of things from home.” 

Again, Mr. Rushton takes>us into the thick of con- 
ditions overseas in these days of demobilization, and 
gives us glimpses of the soldier-heart : 

“It was a night meeting in a camp during a rain 
storm. I had gone three miles through the mud, and 
all the mud you have ever seen cannot equal just 
some of the mud over here. The ‘movie-man’ had 
started his show. There was a break in the pro- 
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gram. They turned on the lights (a dozen or more 
tallow candles) and I started to speak. Nearly 
two hundred men were crowded into the hut aad 
they could not use the piano, for five men were seated 
on top of it. I spoke of Jesus on his way to Cal- 
vary, for it was near Easter-time. When I asked 
the boys to sing a youth stepped out and led them in 
‘When the Roll is Called up Yonder,’ At the close 
of the song, out of those two hundred men, forty- 
eight stepped out and took a stand for Jesus our 
Lord. Then we had a prayer for the folks back home 
and for ourselves over here. It was the most heart- 
sick and homesick crowd you ever saw anywhere. 
When I closed two men stepped out into the space 
in front of my box and one turned to the crowd and 
said that he felt sure that they all desired the meet- 
ing in place of the balance of the movie program. The 
men applauded him so much that he told the movie 
man to bring his program back for the next night. 
Then I had them sing again while I thought over 
another subject and then gave them another ad- 
dress. A boy reached here is as though he were 
taken from the very clutches of Satan.” 

But it may be supposed that just because the men 
are still overseas their openness to the Gospel is more 
general than on this side of the sea in the camps 
through which they are now passing out to their 
homes. Yet the fact is that the Pocket Testament 
League workers in such centers as Camp Merritt 
never at any time during the mobilization and em- 
barkation of troops had such continuously large re- 
sults in personal evangelism as the same workers at 
this very time of demobilization. 

In the past three months Mr. George T. B. Davis 
has signed up, as members of the Pocket Testament 
League, at Camp Merritt alone, more than twenty 
thousand soldiers who have agreed to carry the Testa- 
ment then given them (possibly with your help) and 
to read it rig 4 day. And of this great company 
more than six thousand have for the first time signi- 
fied their acceptance of Christ over their own signa- 
tures on the League membership cards. No, no! the 
opportunity is not gone, but is more fruitful, more 
compelling, than ever. The days of embarkation and 
of actual warfare yielded great results as the League 
field staff, working under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A., moved from camp to camp, or re- 
mained for weeks at a time in a single camp; but 
in no similar period have the recorded results reached 
so high a mark as just now, and in many respects 
the physical difficulty of arranging meetings is greater 
than during the training time. 

From Newport News Mr. James B. Wolfe adds 
to the, accumulated testimony from all directions as 
to present conditions. He is a Philadelphia business 
man who joined the field staff of the Pocket Testa- 
ment League, and who, with his wife, has been greatly 
blessed of God in the work in the camps and stations 
and hospitals of-army and navy. “The hospitals and 
camps are full,” he says, “but we are not able to 
reach all the men, for they are moved out as fast 
as possible to make room for more. Friday evening 
we signed up two hundred from six o’clock to seven 
thirty, when the movies began. If the dear ones at 
home only realized what this work means to their 
boys just at this time, I am sure they would contrib- 
ute of their money so there could be sufficient workers 
to cover all the ground. So many poor boys are just 
waiting to be shown the way of salvation, having 
promised God to accept the first opportunity. to be- 
come Christians, if he would bring them safely back 
to America. If this opportunity is left too long, many 
may lose out, and drift on in sin. 

“One boy in the hospital yesterday, after being 
shown the way by the Word, gladly accepted Christ, 
and then said, ‘I thank you very much. Now I am 
going home and live a Christian life as long as I 
live.’ An officer who had been given wrong teach- 
ing. and who had never accepted Christ because 
of that, put up a stiff argument, saying, “I cannot 
accept Christ until I become a Christian.” He was 
full of Scripture, but applied it wrongly. After be- 
ing shown how rightly to* divide the Word of truth, 
he was called away. But he came running back, with 
tears in his eyes. He took my hand and said, ‘I have 
to go. Mr. Wolfe, I want to thank you. I never saw 
things that way before.’ This man would have been 
soundly saved and converted before he went over, 
if he had been given the right teaching. When Ephe- 
sians 2: 8-10 was shown and explained to him you 
might have thought his eyes would burn a hole in 
the Testament!” 


No, the need is not over! In the next few months 
the field staff of the Business Men’s War Council 
of the Pocket Testament League must be increased,— 
not reduced. Well-nigh three hundred thousand 
Testaments have been given to American soldiers 
and sailors on the League conditions — to carry, and 
to read daily. About one hundred thousand men have 
over their own signatures accepted Christ for the 
first time, in meetings and in personal conversations 
with League workers. The great demobilization 
camps are open to the League workers, in co-opera- 
tion with the Y. M. C. A., whose leaders and sec- 
retaries have opened door after door in the heartiest 
possible way for the League staff. 

It is for you to say how quickly, how fully, how 
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Are You Having Victory To-day ? 


Our Lord gives us his word that he is our 

Victory; and he says, “Heaven and earth 

shall pass away: but my words shall not 
pass away” (Mark 13 : 31) 


























extensively this most critical hour in the lives of 
thousands of young Americans shall be met by true 
evangelism. The field staff can be enlarged at once 
by trained workers who are ready. The boys who 
ought to have the Gospel now are ready, and access- 
ible. Do you know of any more definite and imme- 
diate and fruitful opportunity for soul-winning that 
needs your support at the moment, and for the few 
precious months remaining? If God lays it upon 
your heart to help in furnishing the means for in- 
tensifying the Pocket Testament League evangelizing 
work just now, will you say so with your contribu- 
tion to Mr. J. Lewis Twaddell, Treasurer, 520 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia? 

The sieed is not over, and the unique opportunity is 
still within your reach. 
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What are Types, and are They 
Important in Bible Study? 


Will you kindly’ explain and define a type? Must 
it be definitely stated in the New Testament that it is 
a type? For example, I believe that Moses and Joshua 
are both types of our Lord. This has been called in 
question because it is not written in large letters in the 
New Testament that it is a fact. It seems to me that 
the points of resemblance are too many and too clear 
to be merely a chance or coincident. 

Please mention a number of types, and tell why you 
believe they are types. It seems to me that those who 
do not see the typical teaching of the Old Testament 
are blind to some of the most spiritual truths, and 
that they cannot fully understand it unless they do see 
it—A Minnesota Pastor. 


A Scripture type is an emblem “representing to the 
eye or imagination a conception addressed to_ the 
ear or understanding.” The Scofield Reference Bible 
gives this concise definition and explanation of a 
type: 

“A type is a divinely purposed illustration of some 
truth. It may be: (1) a person (Rom. 5:14); (2) 
an event (1 Cor. 10:11); (3) a thing (Heb. 10: 
20); (4) an institution (Heb. 9:11); (5) a cere- 
monial (1 Cor. 5:7). Types occur most frequently 
in the Pentateuch, but are found, more sparingly, 
elsewhere. The anti-type, or fulfilment of the type, 
is found, usually, in the New Testament.” 

A still wider range of types is given by the late 
Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, in the chapter on “Typology 
and Symbolism” in his book, “Knowing the Scrip- 
tures” (Christian Alliance Publishing Company, 692 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, $1.50) : 

1. Typical persons, like Adam, Cain and’ Abel, 
Melchizedek, Abram and Isaac, Moses and Aaron, 
Joshua, Samuel, Saul and David, Ruth, Rahab, Jonah. 

2. Typical events, like peer confusion of tongues, 
the crossing of the Red Sea, lifting up the brazen 
serpent, smiting the rock, siege of Jericho, Pentecost, 
etc. 

3.. Typical actions, like Zedekiah’s making horns 
of iron, to represent the repulse of the Syrians (2 
Chron. 18: 10). 

4. Typical structures, like Noah’s Ark, Tabernacle, 
Temple, Sclomon’s house of cedar, etc. 

5. Typical furniture, like altar, laver, ark, and 
mercy seat. 

6. Typical ritual, like offerings, five great festivals, 
Passover, etc., day of atonement, year of Jubilee, 
etc. - 

7. Typical robes, like high priest’s, breastplate, and 
holy crown. 

& Typical rules and regulations, like laws about 
unclean contact with the dead, etc. 

9. Typical forms, like cube, pyramid, sphere, or 
square, circle and triangle. - 

10. Typical colors, like blue, red, white, purple, 
green, etc. 

11. Typical numbers, like four, seven, twelve, forty, 
seventy, one hundred, etc. 

12. Typical instruments, like trumpets, harps, rod, 
spear, hammer, eic. 

Professor Willis J. Beecher, in his scholarly work 
“The Prophets and the Promise” (T. Y. Crowell Co., 
New York City, $2.00, net), thus defines what is 
meant by “type” as the word is used in the study of 
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Scripture. In prophecy, he says, “The type is a higher 
form of symbolism, in which actual persons or facts 
or events are used in setting forth greater events or 
spiritual truths. The most important form of type is 
at in which a historical fact or person or event is 
used as an example foreshadowing some other fact 
or event or person —a fact or a person mee ngs | a 
a 


- truth, and used as a foreshadowing example o 


greater manifestation of truth. 

w Testament authentication of the use of s 
is found in 1 Cor. 10:11, “Now all these things hap- 
pened unto them for ensamples: and they are written 
for our admonition, upon okies the ends of the world 
[age] are come.” In the Oxford, Bagster, and 
other Bibles, and in the Scofield Reference Bible, the 
word “ensamples” is rendered “types” in the gy a 
Dr. Pierson regretted that “the study of types has 
unhappily fallen into disrepute in some quarters, by 
the fact that some have carried to excess an alle- 
gorical and mythical method of interpretation, trac- 
ing in every detail of Scripture some fanciful notion, 
for example, as when one writer seeks to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity from the first word of Genesis, 
bara—because the three initial letters, beth, resh, and 
aleph, are respectively the initial letters of the words 
which stand for “Son,” “Spirit,” and “Father,” which 
may be only a coincidence and without designed sig- 
nificance.” Some have tried to find a typical teaching 
in the big catch of fish recorded in John 21:11, one 
ene and fifty and three, but this seems fanci- 
ul. 

But the extravagances of a few interpreters ought 
not to be allowed to rob Bible students of the rich- 
ness of the teaching in types. Very many of the 
Old Testament types are referred to as such in the 
New Testament, but it is impossible to believe that 
the marvelous emblemism and symbolism of much 
of the Old Testament which is not interpreted as 
typical in the New is nothing but coincidence. The 
evidence of foreordained typical design in Old Testa- 
ment events; persons, etc.,isoverwhelming. Wesoontire 
of a human writer who leaves nothing to the imagin- 
ation; why should we think that- the divine Author 
of the Holy Scriptures must paste a New Testament 
label on every one of these exquisite Old Testament 
types! 

It would, of course, require a volume thoroughly to 
consider the types. Only a few may be here men- 
tioned. For example, four women are evidently types 
of the Church as the Bride of Christ (Eph. 5:32). 
They are Eve (Gen. 2: 23, 24); Rebekah (Gen. 24: 
1-7); Asenath (Gen. 41:45), and Zipporah (Exod. 
2:21). New Testament passages which refer to the 
Church as the bride of Christ are John 3:28, 20; 
2 Cor. 11:2; Eph. 5: 25-32; Rev. 19:7, 8. 

The typical lessons in the offering up of Isaac are 
that he was a type of Christ in being “obedient unto 
death” (Phil. 2: 5-8) ; Isaac carried the wood for the 


sacrifice up the mountainside, and our Lord carried ~ 


his own cross up Calvary’s slopes; Abraham is a type 
of the Father who “spared not his own Son” (John 
3:16); and that whole incident typifies the resur- 
rection (Heb. 11: 17-19). ' 

The story of Abraham, the father, sending his 
unnamed servant, type of the Holy Spirit, who never 
speaks of himself, but of the bridegroom, to win a 
bride, Rebekah, for Isaac, type of the bridegroom, 
“whom, not having seen” the bride loved through the 
testimony of the servant, is in all these and other 
particulars highly typical of the winning of the 
Church for Christ. 

Gideon was hardly thinking of Israel’s history 
when he asked God to give him the double sign of 
the fleece. But for the first two thousand years of 
her history God was “as the dew unto Israel” (Hos. 
14:5). She was like the handful of fleece on the 
floor, saturated with moisture, while dryness pre- 
vailed on all the other nations. But for another 
period, which has lasted for nearly two thousand 
years, Israel is typified by the second sign of the 
fleece — the Spirit of God poured out upon the nations 
while Israel herself is in the dryness and spiritual 
death of the Dispersion (Rom. 11: 30-32). 
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For the Chapel at Conference Point 


TWENTY-thousand-dollar chapel, much needed, 

is to be built at Conference Point, Lake Ge- 
neva, in honor of the late E. H. Nichols, Treasurer 
of the International Sunday School Association. At 
Conference Point is the training: school for leaders 
and teachers of the International Sunday School As- 
sociation. It has been suggested that readers of The 
Sunday School Times be given the privilege of con- 
tributing toward this chapel the sum of a thousand 
dollars in memory of the late Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, who him- 
self was such an enthusiastic leader of organized 
Sunday-school work: The privilege of giving toward 
the building of this chapel was pointed out in a state- 
ment by the Editor of The Sunday School Times in 
the issue of June 28, entitled “Victory Work in the 
Sunday-School.” Gifts, large or small, may be sent 
in the fa@m of checks or money orders to the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times, drawn to the order 
of C. G. Trumbull, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





























In the light of the World War 








The Challenge to the Faith Once Delivered 


By J. Stuart Holden, D.D. raitor of the christian 





Christian Church. Her history is a record of 

conflict and of victory. Again and again the 
foes of Truth have sought to extinguish her light, 
only themselves to be discredited and dispersed. 
For He who holds in his hand the Seven Stars, and 
of whose life the Church is at once the expression 
and interpretation to the world, has vindicated him- 
self in every issue. To-day the mere fact of the 
Church’s existence is convincing attestation of the 
Divine indwelling. 

In all her conflicts there have been things both 

ained and lost. Again and again, under the in- 

uence of some’mighty shaking, things that were 
merely self-created have been removed. And such 
loss has always been gain, just as wood cut away from 
the vine is positive enrichment of its life. For those 
things that could not be shaken, the things of God’s 
own creation and impartation, have in the same crises 
taken firmer hold and become more consciously vital 
to the Church’s life and mission. 

As a living institution in the midst of the world’s 
throbbing life the Church is the product of her own 
experience. Her faith, which rests on the Word 
of the Lord, is reinforced by her memory, She has 
within herself an enduring substance. His power 
and His faithfulness are her rich endowments, and 
so long as she is true to herself even the very Gates 
of Hell cannot prevail against her. Like her Lord, 
she can only be betrayed from within her own 
borders. And like him, -the only foes who have 
power to inflict harm are among those of her own 
household. 

The preservation of the purity of her own life is 
then a first importance. or her conflicts are by 
no means over, and the measure of her courage is 
directly determined by the strength of her confidence 
in God and in the Gospel of which he has commis- 
sioned her his ambassador. If this be undermined, 
all is lost. If, however, it be maintained in face of 
all opposition, both of the frowning and threatening 
and of the subtle and treacherous sort, he will 
authenticate her witness and will transform her fight 
into his victory. This he has ever done in the great 
days of her life. And he still abides the change- 
less and covenant-keeping Lord. 


Pious Illusiens Shattered 


I. The war, viewed from one angle af least of 
spiritual concern, has been a time of severe test for 
the Christian Church in every land. In a certain 
sense its outbreak dealt a death-blow to much of 
the confidence with which'a large part of its mem- 
bership was upheld. Many had imagined that the 
progress of so-called civilization was identical with 
and indicative of the success of the Christian mission 
in the world. They saw in the growth of mutual urn 
derstanding between the nations what they thought 
was the coming of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. In- 
creasing imterest in the betterment of social and 
economic conditions they regarded as evidence of 
the working of a -Christianizing leaven. Common 
condemnation, in an academic and philosophical sense, 
of all ideals.of national and international life which 
contradicted the. professions of human brotherhood 
they believed to be the foreglow of the Millen- 
nium. 

In short, it had become an accepted axiom of life 
that the world was becoming better and better by a 
process of moral evolution. And in so far as its 
acceptance was general, belief in the inevitability of 
Christ’s Gospel declined. For men who are already 
on the upward way of progress require not a Saviour 
but a leader. What need to emphasize the fact of 
human sin and its Divine atonement to those who 
are gradually but surely suppressing any inherent 
tendencies to evil by developing their more obvious 
desires after good? And why declare the indispens- 
able coming of the Lord to a Church which is doing 
so well as evidenced by a world which is already 
approximating to the Reign of Peace and Good Will? 

Then came the war to destroy all such finespun 
theories and to shatter every pious illusion. . Civil- 
ization, mental development, scientific attainments 
and the rest, divorced from religious control, were 
revealed in its lurid glare as being mere factors in 
the make-up of inéredible horror. 3 every land, the 
failure of organized Christianity—at any rate in 
the direction of these mistakenly-conceived ideals 
as to its mission — was pitilessly brought to ‘ight. 
A large part of the labor of years was blown to 
bits by the first discharge of the contestant artillery. 
And, to be perfectly frank, most Churches were 
more or less swept off their feet in the fierce flood. 
They could not find their voice in the roar of hos- 
tility which simply gave the lie direct to so much of 


F cist age brings its own difficulties to the 


it 


in and again at the front with the soldiers 

the World War, Dr. Holden is in a position 
speak with authority as to spiritual issues grow- 
ing out of the conflict. He is one of the evangelical 
leaders of the Church of England, is Honorary 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission, a 
foremost leader of temperance, and is widely 
known in America through his addresses at North- 
field and other Conferences, and through his books. 
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what they had maintained. For they could not find 
their soul. 

Hardly knowing what they- did, they tried to adapt 
themselves to the world-situation, forgetting that 
Truth is altogether incapable of adaptation. They 
ae meseggeae Patriotism, in most cases without any re- 
igious qualification. The message of many pulpits 
differed little from the message of the Music Hall 
stage. At a time when the nations needed to hear 
the Voice of the Lord, only very few of those who pro- 
fessed to speak in his name had an authentic word. 
And when the prayer of repentance and confidence 
was the first of all national needs, the Churches, as 
such, were utterly unable to give a lead. 

As though to atone for spiritual failure, social ac- 
tivities were entered upon with unparalleled energy. 
The Churches devoted themselves and their re- 
sources to a splendid ministry, almost bewildering 
in its multiform expression among the men of the 
armies. Almost evervthing necessary, and a good 
deal also which was of questionable necessity, was 
provided for theni,— food, amusement, education, 
games, anc social diversion of all kinds. 

It was indeed a splendid ministry, but it was not 
a. ministry of the Gospel. Much of it almost in- 
evitably involved those who carried it on in vari- 
ous alliances with frankly unreligious though well- 
meaning helpers. This, in turn, made the keeping of 
first things first more than difficult, so that the bare 
fact is beyond controversy that on its religious side 
the war-time work of the Churches has been weak 
to the point of almost unrelieved failure. The sav- 
ing message of the Gospel, with all its great affirma- 
tions and personal implicates, has not been heralded 
in a day of unprecedented opportunity. That which 
should have been of supreme concern has rather been 
crowded out of the: Churches’ program. 

And now, having brought the war to a successful 
close without any obvious spiritual reinforcement, the 





** Drop Jesus !’’ 
(From Leslie’s Weekly, May 24, 1919) 


One of the ‘so-called “* advanced” churches in New 
York City has resolved to abolish all reference to “ sect, 
class, nation, or race,” and have a new bond of union to 
ke signed by all of its members. To do this, it deems it 
necéssary to adopt a new “statement of purpose” from 
which mention of Christ and Christianity is omitted. Pub- 
lic announcement is accordingly made that this church 
has “dropped Jesus!” 

So the world moves on from the time that the Master 
preached on the shores of Galilee, miraculously fed the 
multitudes when they were weary and far from home and 
sent them on their way rejoicing. They did not “drop 
Jesus.” ; 

Are we forgetting the Great Teacher, the inspired 
Man, not of mystery, but of Wisdom — the Saviour Who 
touched the eyes of the blind and made them see ; Who 
spoke at the tomb and bade Lazarus “come forth”; Who 
gave to Humanity through His sacrifice on the cross its 
only hope of salvation ? 


In those days of the living Christ, the common people 
heard Him gladly. They did not “ Jesus.” At Cal- 
vary, after a night of anguish, when He was nailed to 
the cross, the weeping women who had come to love 
Him as Lord and Master did not “drop Jesus,” but the 
disciple who betrayed Him did and went out and hanged 
himself. 

The “ advanced” church in New York might tell us 
whether it had rather follow the weeping women and the 
beloved disciples or stand with the betrayer and the 
clamorous wb that “ dropped Jesus” to acclaim Barab- 
bas, the murderer. 

We are in the midst of the world’s upheaval, but we 
are not ready to pull down the golden cross of the Crusa- 
ders and hoist the red rag of the anarchists. Not yet! 


“‘O cross that liftest up my head 
I dare not ask to fly from thee." 











world quite naturally recognizes no great need of it. 
The misuse of a God-created opening has once again 
recoiled upon those whom it tested and found want- 
ing; and the Christian Churches throughout the 
world are to-day confronted with a situation whese 
challenge is all the more searching because it is in 
part the outcome of their own unfaithfulness. 


II. Great expectations of a spontaneous religious 
revival as an outcome of the war have been disap- 
pointed. Many of those who for the time being 
turned from the aggressive ministry of God’s Word 
literally to serve tables, excused themselves by the 
hope that the profound and searching experiences 
through which nations and individuals alike were 
passing ‘would create a Godward movement, and 
that when the excitements and anxieties were well 
over we should find a new and religious world in 
being. 


How far otherwise is the actual state of things to- . 


day! The majority of the.men who are returning 
home are no more interested in religion than they were 
before they went out. They have come through a 
time which, without doubt, has made its own deep 
impression upon every one of them. But that impres- 
sion is finding no general expression in avowed faith 
in Christ or purpose of loyal discipleship. That 
they are heroes no one for a moment denies. That 
thev are saints— simply because of their matchless 
courage under battle-fire—they are themselves the 
first to repudiate. They were not much impressed 
by the Churches before the war, and they are cer- 
tainly no more impressed now. In many cases they 
are even more indifferent. Can they yet be won to 
and for Christ? 

The same is true of the greater number who were 
exempt, from whatever cause, from service in the 
field. It was thought that the solemnizing experi- 
ences from which none could wholly escape must 
bring a conscious need of God into current life, and 
turn the feet of heedless thousands toward the sanc- 
tuary. The direct opposite has, however, proved to 
be the case. The only apparent revival is of world- 
liness, selfishness, and open godlessness. Whatever 


else the ordeal of war may have accomplished it has° 


obviously failed to convince people of the serious- 
ness of life, and of their utter need of God if its 
trust is to be worthily fulfilled. Can men, almost 
out of hearing distance by reason of their own in- 
difference, be yet arrested by the call of the Gospel 
and drawn to Christ’s Cross? 


Faith not in Eclipse, but— 


A new and general psychological condition very 
plainly challenges the resources and the courage of 
those who declare themselves His servants. While 
it is not true to say that abstract faith in God is al- 
together in eclipse, it is certainly true that anything 
like vital interest in the profound declarations of 
his Word —in regard to past, present, or future — is 
almost entirely lacking, or is at any rate only found 
in such a small measure as to be practically negli- 
gible in any consideration of the situation. 

And yet the deep-seated néeds of human life — 


_needs as old as the race— are in no wise changed. 


They may not declare themselves in language that 
bears any semblance to that of former years, nor 
find expression in any of those forms of penitent 
approach to God which are commonly identified with 
the outgoing of the soul to him. But they are the 
most clamant and abiding consciousness of men, and 
in one form or another are always challenging the 
Faith once delivered. Or, to be more accurate, are 
always challenging those who profess it. 

Is the declaration of God’s love in Christ reliable? 
Can he deliver men here and now from the accusa- 
tions of a broken law, the condemnation of an 
awakened conscience, and the power of inherited or 
acquired handicap? Does his claim to the righteous 
government of human affairs harmonize with com- 
mon experience of life? Are events in which the in- 
terests of all are perforce bound up co-ordinated to 
a Divine purpose and moving toward a final con- 
summation in which his wisdom and care shall be 
safeguards to which faith can anchor? Can they be 
vindicated? Are there satisfying assurances and 
so verified as finally to set the questioning mind at 
rest: 

There are not wanting those who, both within 
and without the Churches; are attempting to make 
capital out of such a situation by the specious offer 
of spurious substitutes for the Gospel of Christ. 
This is indeed one of the characteristic features of 
the great enemy’s present activity. Preserving just 
so much semblance of the Truth as keeps their 
schemes and systems alive, they do not hesitate to 

( Continued on page 390) 
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The Jew and th 


Is “ wild wheat” a forerunner of millennial fertility ? 





e Newspaper 


By Thomas M. Chalmers Reeves iiieeez pisetoothe 








HEN .an airplane crashed through the fog 
W ine Boulogne harbor, Palestinian and world 

scientific agriculture lost one of its greatest 
experts. Aaron Aaronsohn was flying from London 
to Paris on a Zionist mission, but surely there was 
no such haste required that he should risk his pre- 
cious life by taking the air route. Now he is gone 
forever. 

It is nearly forty years since he went, a little 
boy of five years, with his father and other Jews, 
men, women, and children, from Roumania to Pales- 
tine. Only the tiniest beginnings of the new Jewish 
settlement were being made in the Holy Land. But 
the boy went to school in his little Jewish village, 
and learned to speak Hebrew and Arabic. “He played 
in the beautiful palm garden in the center of the 
village, or he ran up the hillside to look out over 
the blue Mediterranean, or else down on the other 
side of the village, pretty far off for a little boy, 
‘to explore the caves that lined the way. When he 
grew older, he went farther afield, took long tramps 
across and up and down the land he loved, the land 
of his fathers, and studied the wild plants and the 
composition of the rocks, and observed the hills and 
dales, the sand dunes and the water courses, the 
birds and the animals, and all that lies in the earth 
and grows out of it.” 

we 


How Aaronsohn Found ‘‘ Wild Wheat *’ 


R years men had been searching for the proto- 
type of the wheat cultivated from time immemorial. 
Back in the middle of the nineteenth century they 
thought they had found it, but the discovery proved 


illusive. Then in the year 1906, on June 18, to be - 


exact, while walking in the vineyard ‘of the Jewish 
argicultural colony of Rosh Pinah, at the foot of 
Mount Safed. Mr. Aaronsohn suddenly “noticed in 
a crevice of a rock of nummulitic limestone an isolated 
plant which at first sight looked like a stool of bar- 
ley, but which on closer inspection proved to be a 
wheat, the ripe spikelets of which could be detached 
from the brittle rachis by the slightest shake. I 
could hardly believe that it was really the plant for 
which I was looking. The development of the head 
and grains was so perfect — so nearly like the forms 
produced under cultivation at the present day — that 
I could scarcely believe that this was their wild 
prototype, though, to be sure, if it had not been-so 
well developed primitive man would not have noticed 
it, or at least would not have appreciated the im- 
portance of its cultivation to such an extent as he 
did.” 

Thus in his own words Mr. Aaronsohn described 
his great discovery in his “Agricultural and Botanical 
Explorations in Palestine,” issued August 4, 1910, 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry at Washington as 
“Bulletin No. 180.” For Mr. Aaronsohn was received 
by the government scientists at Washington in 1 
with open arms. He had arrived in Tene of that 
year, and though speaking no English he yet within 
six months addressed a Dry Farming Congress in 
Wyoming and a special meeting ” | botanists in 
Washington. “His grasp of the dry land agricultural 
problem was to us surprising, and the botanical knowl- 
edge of our own plants, acquired through the quiet 
study of books in his little library in Haifa and 
from his visits to the herbaria of Europe made his 
advent among us in the summer of 1909 a real event,” 
says Mr. David Fairchild, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


bd 


Aaronsohn’s Discovery — and the Millennium 


O MUCH has been told here of Mr. Aaronsohn 

and his work because the writer has long believed 
that the discovery of wild wheat is one of God’s 
natural ways for getting the world ready for the 
miMennium and the vast populations of this earth 
in that new age. By crossing the wild wheat and 
the present ouivensl varieties it is expected to ob- 
tain new sorts of wheat which will produce much 
more on the same area than now. ; 

But, more important in a way, it is hoped that 
hardy varieties will be obtained for growth in dry 
regions like the semi-desert lands of our great South- 
west. Mr. Aaronsohn visited these regions, and was 
offered fine inducements to stay and labor along 
these lines. But he loved Palestine too well. So 
he returned and opened the Palestine Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Athlit, on a spur of Carmel 
reaching towards the sea. Here he did very impor- 
tant work, preparing the way for a true scientific 
agriculture for Palestine and other semi-arid coun- 
tries. 


Millennial Agriculture in Palestine 


"T’HE prophets foretell the removal of the curse 

from the earth. Then will be a fertility which 
man can hardly imagine now. The great .word, “The 
desert shall blossom as-the rose,” has in it the prom- 
ise and potency of renewal for all thé desert regions 
of the globe. In Psalm 67 we are told, “Then shall 
the earth yield her increase.” Other Scriptures tell 
the same story. Men see already a beginning of this 
supernatural fruitfulness of the earth in the renewal 
of the fertility of , Palestine. 

The wild wheat discovered by Mr. Aaronsohn was 
found to have a wide distribution vertically, from 
500 feet below the Mediterranean in the vicinity of 
the Jabbok up to 6,300 feét above sea level, on Mount 
Hermon, in the zone of alpine plants. Immense areas 
of dry soil, rocky and shallow, which this plant pre- 
fers, are found in Algeria, Tunis, Syria, Egypt Turk- 
estan, and our Southwest. The millennial agriculture 
of Palestine and all these regions may astonish the 
generations of the future. 


we 
Wiping Out the Jews 


HE position of the Jews of Europe becomes daily 
more desperate. Conditions in Poland, Galicia. 
Ukraine, Russia, Hungary, and Roumania are terrible 
beyond conception. Massacres have occurred in over 
fifty cities and towns in Poland, while in Ukraine 
thousands ef Jews have been barbarously killed, 








“One Wing Broken” is the figure used by a’ great lover 
of Israel to show the Church’s loss through neglect of 
the Jews. “For the Church to evangelize the world with: 
out thinking of the Jews is like a bird trying to fly with 
one wing broken.” Thus wrote Professor F. Delitzsch, the 
most noted Hebraist of the nineteenth century, who gave 
the Jews a noble translation of the New Testament in 
classical Hebrew. 


“Wild Thyme Honey” and “Orange Blossom Honey” are 
popular brands of Palestine honey, which have been pro- 
duced for some years by the Jewish colonists. This in- 
dustry is taking on new life. In the colony of Nachliei 
this advance is emphasized by the following figures: in 
191g there were ten beehives in the colony; in 1916, 94; in 
1917, 187, while the year 1918 showed a jump ‘to 350. This 
is an indication of how intensive agriculture may expand 
in the Holy Land. 


A Direct Steamer from New York to Palestine is an- 
nounced by the Cunard Line, which has undertaken the 
operation of the American-Levant Steamship Line, pro- 
vided the shipment of 2,000 tons of freight can be arranged 
from ew York to Jaffa. If this is impossible, the steamer 
will stop at Alexandria, Egypt, with a shipment of 1,000 
tons. Thence to Palestine the railway facilities are good. 
It should be easy to secure plenty of freight, since sup- 
plies of all articles in Palestine are very low and cannot 
be secured at present in Britain. 


The Jewish Flag on the High Seas is a new thing in in- 
ternational life. Passenger and cargo vessels of Jewish 
ownership, plying between Jaffa, Constantinople and Odessa 
have received permission from the British authorities to 
fly the Jewish flag. The Jews of Palestine, says the Amer- 


.ican Jewish News, take advantage of the new conditions 


created by the British. The auspicious beginning opens 
up unlimited possibilities for the economic development of 
Palestine. Facilities are being provided for making the 
harbors of Palestine centers of a rich commercial life. 


The First Jewish Military Governor of Palestine since 
the days of Bar Cochba in the second century, is Colonel 
Eliezer Margolin, who is governor of the Ramleh district, 
the great center of the Jewish colonies. He was taken 
to Palestine from Russia when a child. His father was 
one of the founders of the colony of Rehoboth. Later he 
went to Australia, became a farmer on a big scale and a 
captain in the Australia militia. During the war he fought 
in France, went to England, where he met the American 
Jewish Legionaries, took oveg the command of the second 
battalion and went with them to Palestine. This article 
mentions two children of the new Jewish settlement in 
Palestine who have risen to usefulness, Colonel Margolin 
and Aaron Aaronsohn. 


“I Go a Fishing,” said Simon Peter, and caught nothing. 
Since then the flourishing fishing industry of the Sea of 
Galilee has dwindled almost to the vanishing point. Now 
the Navigation and Fisheries Association has been organ- 
ized to utilize the water resources of Palestine. On the 
River Aujeh, in the neighborhood of Jaffa, a group of 
six men have already been engaged in fishing for two 
months. Their catches are sold in Tel-Aviv. Similar groups 
are being arranged at Haifa, on the Lake of Tiberias (for 
the Jerusalem market), on the River Shorak, and in Samaria, 
for the South Judean and Samarian colonies respectively. 

The prophet Ezekiel declares (47 : 8-10) that when the 
holy waters issue forth from the new temple, they shall 
cleanse the Dea Sea so that fish may live therein, and 
the fishers shall stand there from En-gedi*to En-Eglaim, 
while the fish will be of the kinds found in the “great sea,” 
the Mediterranean. 


where the massacres are more horrible even than~ 


those perpetrated by the Poles. 
The agony of the situation is that the Jews have 


no protection from the governments under which they - 


dwell and for whose liberty they fought. In many 


cases the pogroms have been carried on by organized | 


authority, and apparently for the very purpose of 


exterminating the Jews. While few Jews are of Bol- . 


shevist tendencies, the idea that all Jews belong to 
the Bolsheviki has taken root in the minds of the 
multitudes, and this gives ground for fear that a 
terrible race war for the extinction ofthe Jews may 
occur at any time. The cry of “Kill the Jews!” it is 
expected will “usher in the bloodiest pogrom the 
world has ever seen.” 


What is the Iiyyadah ? 


SRHAPS few even of classical students will rec- 

ognize the Iliad at first glance in the strange 
name above. This is how it shapes itself in Hebrew. 
But who would dream of Homer in Hebrew? Yet 
a translation of Homer in that tongue has just been 
published in Russia. It is by S. Tschernichowsky, a 
brilliant poet, “the singer of love and beauty, a 
Hebrew with an Hellenic soul.” 

Imagine the tale of the heroes of Hellas told in 
the a of Moses and Isaiah, or the sweet 
story of Nausicaa and her maidens in that of Solo- 
mon.. Yet why not? The two languages belong to 
the childhood of the race. Though different they 
have much in common. A specimen of Homer in 
Hebrew, Book XXI of the Iliad, by Aaron Kaminka, 
appeared in the literary annual, “Keneseth Israel,” in 
1887. It reveals much beauty in the flow of its strong 
Alexandrine lines,—what one could hardly hope to see 
in Hebrew. 

we 


Presbyterians Open a Jewish Mission 


T LAST the Presbyterian Church in the United 

States has set forth on active work for Jews. 
Plans are on a wide scale, and it is hoped to have 
missions in various Jewish centers in due time. The 
first attempt is being made in Newark, N. J., where 
there are 55,000 Jews. According to the Rev. 
H. L. Hellyer, the representative for Jewish Evan- 
gelization of the Board of Home Missions, “A thor- 
ough-going effort will be made to reach the entire 
Jewish community with the Gospel. A property be- 
longing to the First Presbyterian Church of, New- 
ark, situated in the heart of the Ghetto, has been 
given over to the Board of Home Missions for this 
purpose.’ . 


A Jewish Prophetic Conference 


NDER the auspices of the Chicago Hebrew Mis- 

sion, a Jewish Prophetic Conference was held 
at the Moody Bible Institute, May 20-23. A large 
attendance evinced the interest of many in the things 
of Israel. Important resolutions were adopted, among 
which was the following, which was sent to the World 
Conference on Christian Fundamentals in Philadel- 


ie: 

“That there is no field where Gospel: work is more 
needed than among the Jews. The Jewish population 
of the United States is approximately three million; 
and yet there are less than three dozen Christian 
Jewish missions in all this vast multitude, and less 
than 15,000 Jews who have definjtely accepted Christ 
as their Saviour. 

“That the Church of Christ is woefully ignorant of 
God’s program for Israel, and of the vital connec- 
tion of that program with the evangelization of the 
world prior to the establishment of Christ’s Millen- 
nial Kingdom. 

“That there is a growing conviction that we are 
at the threshold of God’s special dealing with Israel, 
indicated by the evidences of the working of the Holy 
Spirit, and supported by the ‘sure word of prophecy.’ 

“We therefore urge that in a general call for 
world-wide intercession, the Lord’s admonition ‘to 
the Jew first’ be remembered.” 


bd 


A Jewish Building Needed in New York 


F THERE is a Jewish field where enlarged work 

is needed, that field is Greater- New York. Here 

are over 1,500,000 Jews, from all quarters of the 

globe and reaching out in their influence to the whole 

world. There are only some half-dozen missions 

among them. “What are they among so many?” 
(Continued on page 391) 
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When They Had a Graded School of Missions 


Another school’s definite mission study plan, and a suggestive missionary story 





study of missions—it was. worth doing well. First 

it must be adapted to all grades. That was compara- 
tively easy, as they had trained.workers in all de- 
partments. Next they must find a convenient time 
outside the Sunday-school hour; why not correlate 
with the Christian Endeavor? There were some ob- 
jections to this, but these were easily set aside. Next 
they must interest all departments of the school in 
this néw school of missions. 

A member of the “faculty” went to each depart- 
ment and explained the work they would have. They 
made posters for the different rooms. They had an 
enrolment secretary whose business it was, before 
the opening of the school, to register as many as 
possible. ll were eligible to membership from the 
second year Primary to the oldest adult. 

All came together in the large Sunday-school room 
for the opening exercises, just music and prayer. 
Then they went to their classes. The Primary children 
met in their room. They had stories of the country 
the school was studying, stories of children, how they 
lived, how they dressed, how they traveled, the idols 
they worshiped, illustrated by models and pictures. 
Sometimes the children were dressed in costume and 
allowed to act as they thought the children of that 
country might act. er 

For the Juniors the stories were of missionary 
heroes, their dangers, their achievements. Of course 
that included an intimate acquaintance with the coun- 
tries they visited. Then they had work to do. They 
must make a map of the country, and models of the 
village showing how the people lived and dressed 
and worked. They must make a large picture—paper 
cut-outs of the country itself, with this particular 
village outlined against the blue of the sky. 

The Intermediates had more intensive study. They 
must know the country geographically and_histor- 
ically. They must know the motives that led the mis- 
sionary to go there, the obstacles in his way, the suc- 
cess attending his efforts. ° 

The Senior covered all this ground and went a lit- 
tle deeper, into race characteristics, into sociological 
problems, into comparative religions. 

The adults? The men of the church came in large 
numbers. They wanted their own class, -so they had 
it, the women gqing into their own rooms to study 
the problems presented by the childhood of the lands. 
The men tqok the subject in characteristic fashion. 
From a business standpoint, what was the status of 
this country before the missionaries went there? How 
did it rank now? What were the leading exports, 
imports? What did it need, aside from the Gospel, 
that America could supply — what did it have that 
America needed? These were some of the earlier 
questions that deepened in interest and broadened 
with study. € 

Forty-five minutes were allowed for this mission 
study, then all came together again for a half hour 
when the pastor or some speaker summarized the study 
of the hour, linking it with the life of each member 
of the school. There was more music, a prayer ser- 
vice, and it merged directly into the evening church 
service. 

Records were kept of attendance, of note-book 
work, of home reading. Excuses were required for 
all absences. It was a school, not just a “go-as-you- 
please” affair. 

They had a grand finale. It was upon a week night. 
and each department, each class, gave some “stunt” 
that was a picture or résumé of some part of their 

y. One gave a children’s story in costume. Some 
of the young people gave a short play they worked 
out themselves, showing natives before and after the 
starting of the mission school. They are starting 
another school of missions this year.—Wéillametta 
Preston, Los Angeles, Cal. 


w 
The Little Chocolate Soldier 


HAD just boarded a train in New York and was 

greeti some friends. Two hands clapped joy- 
fully. turned around. There sat Bukumba? 
Her lips were spread in one of her very broadest 
smiles, which is saying a good deal for a smile. It 
displayed most of her teeth and every now and then 
her tongue darted out after a fashion it had when 
she was very much pleased. Truly it was a grand 
welcome! You see Bukumba and I are great friends. 
Since she is the only. personal friend I have among 
the aristocracy of Africa I must tell you her story. 

Over on the other side of the world, about six- 
teen years ago, a little girl was born. Her life’ was 
very different from the lives of little girls. in Amer- 
ica, and her name was different too. They named 


|: IT was worth doing at all—this systematic 


her. Bukumba, which is really a very easy name to 
pronounce when you consider that her father’s name 
a Kamanuanga Kalamba, and her mother’s Bam- 
uyila. ‘. 

Her dress was quite different, too. In her coun- 
sf a little girl feels dressed up if she has a yard 
cf cheesecloth for her best dress. Her home was 
also different. Her father was an African chief, 
but little Bukumba knew nothing of a happy home, 
for her father had twenty-nine other wives besides 
her mother, and many of them hated each other 
bitterly and quarreled constantly. : 

One day when Bukumba was just old enough to 
toddle around she was playing with some of the 
children of her father’s other wives and she slapped 
one of them. The child’s mother Was already angr 
because Bukumba and her mother were favorites with 
the chief, so she seized a club and struck Bukumba, 
breaking her back. Her mother was at work in 
the field. When she returned home and found her 
child’s back broken her anger’ knew no bounds. She 
had to be watched night and day to be kept from 
killing her cruel enemy. After that life was indeed 
sad for the r little hunchback. As she grew 
clder her deformity was more and more evident. 
The people of heathen lands have no love nor care 
but an almost superstitious fear and hatred of those 
who are deformed, so, although she was a daughter 
of the chief she was ridiculed and looked upon with 
suspicion by all those who knew her. 

One day a missionary passed that way and saw 
her. His heart was touched by her evident need, so 
he persuaded her mother to allow him to take the 
little girl to the mission school. She walked many 
miles and it was a footsore, shrinking, dirty, re- 
pulsive child, with no ambition and no hope, that 
reached the Mission that day. 

Very soon she began to notice that things were 
different there. It was very wonderful to her 
that the people at the Mission loved her just the same 
as they did the children whose backs were straight 
and strong. But the strangest of all the strange 
things she learned was of a God who loved people 
with broken backs. The fetishes and religions she 
had known had no place for deformity. A little 
song of hope began to sing in her heart, and a great 
love for the Saviour who had done so much for her, 
and for the missionaries who had taught her of 
him, grew with the song. Soon she became a happy 
little Christian and a constant smile drove away 
the old look of hopelessness. 

She tried very hard to get her mother to love her 
Saviour, and to become a Christian, but each time 
she spoke of it her mother said there was no love 
in her heart, only hate for thé woman who had 
broken her child’s back. Still Bukumba worked and 
prayed and pleaded, until one day she had the joy of 
seeing her mother invite her enemy to eat with her, 
which is an African sign of complete forgiveness. 

Bukumba’s mother had done something that was 
displeasing to the witch-doctor. He called the peo- 
ple together and told them that she had been deceiv- 
ing them all the time in claiming that her child’s 
back had been broken, and that she had done this in 
order to hide from them the fact that she had be- 


. witched the child and caused an evil spirit to enter 


into her. He demanded that she prove her innocence, 
if she were not a witch, by drinking a cup of poison, 
saying that if she were not a witch the poison would 
ae ee her, and that if she were she would fall 

ead. . 

Many of her relatives, who lived at a distance and 
did not believe in this particular witch-doctor, in- 
sisted that she should not drink the poison and said 
they would fight for her, but this woman said, “It 
is better, anyway, that one woman should die than 
that. many should be killed in a fight.” Then she 
stood out before them all and raised the cup of poison 
to her lips. The people expected to see her fall over 
in a few minutes. Instead she vomited the poison 
and it did not hurt her, though a man who was con- 
demned to drink some at the same time died. 

Soon after that the missionary’s wife had to re- 
turn to America. She was hundreds of miles from 
a Christian doctor and she had to bring her baby back 
to a Christian land where he could have the proper 
medical care. She could not make the trip alone 
with the baby. Her husband could not be spared 
from the mission. What was to be done? Then it 
was that Bukumba’s love came to the rescue. She 
said she would eross the great ocean to the strange 
land and care for the little white baby of “Missi,” 
whom she loved so dearly, and who had brought 
such joy into her life. 

The journey across the ocean was full of wonder, 
and sometimes full of terror. Sometimes, when the 


o 
- 


big ship rolled she was quite sure it was going to 
the bottom. The first day she asked the cieclakers 
to let her go back to “the little room,” so she could 
know where she was; she was dazed by the vast 
ocean, When her mistress went into the cabin, a 
little later, she found Bukumba so seasick she could 
scarcely stand, but still holding to the baby with two 
faithful little black arms as she said, “Oh, the trunks 
and suitcases have been moving all over the floor 
ae the big boat has nearly gone over so many 
imes. 

She was so brave and faithful in the care of her 
white charges that the passengers gave her a name 
which all of them could pronounce without any 
trouble, “Little Chocolate Soldier.” 

At Ellis Island new difficulties met her. She was 
detained as an “undesirable citizen,” and it was nec- 
essary for her mistress to leave her there and go to 
Washington to find friends who would secure her 
admission. -When it was all arranged Bukumba 
boarded the train for Washington. She was filled 
with joy when she reached the great station, and 
wondering travelers gazed with interest at this daugh- 
ter of an African chieftain coming up the long steps 
with her suitcase balanced on her head in true Afri- 
can fashion. When she reached the gateway she 
rushed to clasp in her arms the missionary’s baby, 
who had been brought down to meet her, and whom 
she calls “my heart.” 

Our great America is a constant wonder to Bu- 
kumba. She looks at many things with wide-open 
wondering eyes. She has gone to many missionary 
conventions, has carefully tended the baby so that 
his mother would have more time and strength to 
give to the work. She has been an inspiration to 
many as she sang the familiar missionary hymns to 
our tunes, in her own language, and told in broken 
English of her great love for her Saviour who has 
done so much for her. She says, “Sometimes I get 
scared when I sing and there are so many people, but 


_I pray to Jesus and he strengthens my heart.” 


The love of Jesus has changed the whole life of 
this little girl from darkest Africa, and her constant 
prayer is that she may be a true soldier for him and 
lead many others to him. She says that when she 
gets back to Africa she is going to call the people 
together and tell them about many things she has 
seen in America. 

There are some things, however, about which she 
wonders and wonders. She cannot understand. why 
there are so many chirches in America, and why 
there are more seats than there are people in the 
churches, and why we have to beg people to come to 
church, while in her country there are so many more 
people than there are churches, and the people are 
begging for teachers and preachers to be sent to 
villages in which the name of Jesus has only been 
heard by a few. She wonders why more of the 
many Christians she has seen in America do not go 
to tell her people of the true God. 

vo you tell her why?—Mrs. E. C. Cronk, Columbia, 


A Definite Plan for Mission Study 


ig Poor ha instruction in missions accomplishes 
very little in the Sunday-school. It is the care- 
fully-planned, well-thought-out course of study, cov- 
ering a definite period of time, that bears fruit in ac- 
tion and interest. One Junior superintendent, know- 
ing the truth of this fact, used the following outline 
to good advantage in her school: 

December, The Christmas Story, or Christ’s Mis- 
sion to Earth; January, The Esquimaux; February, 
Japan and Korea; March, China; April, The Chinese 
in America; May, Africa; que, The Colored People 
of America; July, Ellis Island and the Foreign- 
Speaking Peoples of America; August, Cuba; Sep- 
tember, Mexico; October, India; November, The 
American Indian. ® 

Five-minute talks or stories were given each Sun- 
day, while pictures and posters made the countries 
and the people seem more real to the children. In 
the center of each poster was printed a short verse 
or rhyme about the country or people to be studied, 
then around this the pictures were pasted as the 
talks were given. When finished, each poster was 
placed on one side of the room under the motto 
printed in large letters, “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel.” 

At the close of each talk, the children sang a 
verse of some missionary song and repeated a prayer 
for the people they had just heard about. In this 
way a real world-wide missionary interest was fos- 
tered.—Esther Reeks Boulder, Colo. 
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LESSON 4. JULY 27. CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Acts 2: 42, 46, 47; Philippians 4 : 10-20 


Golden Text.—If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with another.—1 John 1 : 7 





The Lesson Pilot 


Getting Started in Class 

SK the class if the occasional social meeting 

in the basement of the church to listen to spe- 

cial music and song, and to enjoy refreshments, 
is real fellowship in the Bible sense. Church social 
affairs have their place, but does not this prayer 
of Dr. George Matheson, author of “O Love that 
wilt not let me go,” emphasize beautifully what real 
Christian fellowship should be: 

“I thank thee, O Lord, that thou hast placed so many 
lights in the upper chamber —so many and so varied... . 
‘thou wouldest have me not merely to keep my own glow, 
but to get from others the color which in me is dim. Thou 
hast put Peter beside John that the impulsiveness of Peter 
may be moderated; thou hast put John beside Peter that 
the slowness of John may be quickened. Illuminate me 
by my brother's light. Give to my love the quality in which 
it is not strong. Let me catch the impress of the opposite 
star. Let me press toward the gate by which I have not 
found thee, but by which my brother has found thee. Help 
me to sympathize with those who have entered by another 
door of thy temple.” 


Our Background Material 

The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphe in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

Let a member of the class, selected beforehand, 
describe Paul’s experiences at Philippi, as given in 
the sixteenth chapter of Acts, and note from the 
twelfth verse that Philippi was a colony. The chief 
magistrates of a colony, appointed from Rome, were 
independent of the provincial governors. The mag- 
istrates combined civil and military authority. 

Philippi has long been in ruins. It is near the 
head of the Aegean Sea. In Paul’s day it occupied 
the south end of a hill above a fertile plain, the 
famous Egnatian Road, which crossed Roman Mace- 
donia from sea to sea, dividing the place into a 
higher and lower city. A mile west of the town 
runs the small river Dounarbachi, flowing southward 
into a fen. By its bank, no doubt, Paul met Lydia. 
Near here rose Mt. Pangaeus, rich of old in silver 
and gold, and covered in summer with wild roses. 

The city was named for Philip of Macedon, who 
fortified it, and in the year 42 B. C., about ninety-five 
years before Paul visited the place, it was the scene 
of the double‘battle of Philippi, when Octavius, after- 
wards Augustus, and Mark Antony defeated the 
armies of Brutus and Cassius. Paul visited low 
in A. D. 52, with Silas and* Timothy, and probably 
Luke, and in the year A. D. 57, it is believed, he 
visited that place (Acts 20:1) ; and again in the spring 
of 58, on his return eastward from Corinth by Mace- 
donia, he spent the Passover at Philippi (Acts 20: 
6). .Paul’s letter to this zealous Church was written 
about A. D. 64, from Rome, where he was in prison. 


The Lesson Itself 


The principle of unity, which Dr. Ellis selects as 
the teaching principle for this week, is presented to 
show how the various Scriptures selected by the 
Lesson Committee this week are one. Dr.. Ellis’ 
four points should be reviewed in connection with 
the various aspects of Christian fellowship as ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 1). Three impor- 
tant phases of fellowship are further pointed out 
by Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 2). 

John R. Mott, the Y. M. C. A. leader, and Charles 
E. Hurlburt, General Director of the Africa Inland 
Mission, once sat up all night holding interviews 
with inquiring college boys. That was an instance 
of modern apostles giving the benefit of their fel- 
lowship (Acts 2: 42). 

Why did fear come upon every soul (Acts 2: 43) 
after the experience of Pentecost and Peter’s won- 
derful sermon? Is there enough of holy fear in our 
worship to-day? In ofe of his most helpful leaflets, 
“The God-planned Life,” (to be had free from the 
Silver Publishing Co., Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, its 
circulation supported by free-will offerings) James 
H. McConkey quotes, “Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling,” and points out how we may 
well fear lest we miss God’s perfect plan for our 
lives as he works it out in them. 

Some Old and New Testament illustrations of 
fellowship are given: by Dr. Griffith Thomas (III, 
3 and 4). The discovery of that hermit-like element 
by Lord Rayleigh affords a striking illustration of 
how loss may come into a Christian life through 

neglect of fellowship (Illustration Round-Table, 1). 
~ How the World War fostered “fellowship came out 
in Pucker’s class of boys (Mr. Rogers, 1). 

Mrs. Askew’s explanation of the lesson should 
be studied by teachers who have the responsibility 
of helping young girls in forming their life friend- 
ships. Mr. Howard “ From the Platform” gives one 








Devotional Reading: 1 John 1 ; 1-9. 
Additional Material for Teachers: Psalm 133:1-3; Mal.3:16; | || The Truth that Is Golden 

Johngs7 : 20, 21; Rom, 12: 15,16; 1 Cor. 12:12, 13; Phil. P P 

_ 11983 Heb. 10: 24, 25:1 John 4 : 9-23. We can never understand fully this side of the 

ary Topic : Lovin t, Jesus and One Another. Glory, how one Christian is necessary to every other 

Meanie Veine: Rave coomaiitien t oe in the work of the visible Church (Ephesians 4). 

ye love one another. John 23 : 34. _, As the entire body suffers from a blinded eye, or a 

x Tore : Keeping Company with Good People. "wounded hand, so the whole Church of Christ ex- 

cel 7 hae cata + 1D; 3-37. periences a sense of lack if any Christian lets 

. ; down the shield of faith and is wounded by a dart 

12-15. of the evil one. 


intermediate Topic : Our Christian Frien 
Additional Material ; Prov, 17:1 
Impress the class,with the character, value, and 


7 —— 153 
Topic: Basis and Benefits of Christian 
Additional Material ; Same as for Teachers. duty of Christian fellowship, so richly given by Dr. 
Griffith Thomas in “The Heart of the Lesson.” 











The portion of the text indicated by the International Teaching Points 

sson Comenittes ty printing in the lesson helps is Our Heavenly Father himself is particularly pleased 

ee ae with Christian fellowship (Mal. 3:18), and our Lord 

10 But I 'rejoice in the Lord greatly, that now at length Jesus Christ lays emphasis on fellowship when he 
ye have sevived your thought for me; *wherein ye did speaks of that “new commandment” (John 13: 34). 


indeed take thought, but ye lacked opportunity. 11 Not 
that I speak in respect of want: for I have leased, in Can we say “My God,” (v. 19) as Paul does? “Pro- 
whatsoever state I am, therein to be content. 12 I know found personal appropriation and realization speak 


how to be abased, and I know also how to abound; in every- in this way.” 


thing and in all things have I learned the secret both to ‘ ° : 

be filled and to be hungry, both to abound and to be in ; hip Age geen pasar 4 re b ge 19 must be, judg- 
want. 13 I can do all things in him that strengtheneth ing trom the context, that of material or temporal 
me. 14 Howbeit ye did well that ye had fellowship with een Food, raiment, shelter, and the like, God 
my affliction. 15 And ye yourselves also know, ye Philip- ere promises to supply. But of course the con- 
pians, that in the beginning of the *gospel, when I de- text does not mean that we are to exclude the widest 
parted from Macedonia, no church had fellowship with me and deepest application of this truth. We are to 
in the matter of giving and receiving but ye only; 16 for wynderstand from the phrase “his riches in glory,” 

1 


even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my ’ A Sunt 
need. 17 Not that I seek for the gift; but I seek for the God’s resources, lodged in his own glory, of divine 


fruit that increaseth to your account. 18 But I have all power and ove. 

things, and abound: I am filled, having received from Notice Paul’s use twice in verse 17 of the word 
Epaphroditus the things that came from you, an odor of a “seek.” In the Greek “epizeteo” means to make an 
sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God. active, restless search. Notice how effective this 
19 And my God shall supply every need of yours accord- word ts in both instance 

ing to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus. 20 Now unto ‘our ~ 
God and Father be the glory ‘for ever and ever. Amen. Questions for Study and Discussion 


1Gr. rejoiced *Or, seeing that °Gr. good tidings see What i 6 inni 
ch. 1. 5. “Or, God and our Father °Gr. unto the ages of of the naalt te 4 - phrase “In the ‘beginning 


the ages. : ae 
Piet 1g ight, by T Who was Epaphroditus? (v. 18.) See Philippians 
mertoan Revision copyright, spot, by Thomas Nelece & Sens 2:25, and notice that his Christian name embodies 
the name of the goddess Epaphrodite, throwing some 
light upon his evident conversion from paganism. 


Have you any idea of the character of the friends 


While the lesson text from Philippians should your own boys and girls — making? 
be emphasized to show how to get victory over What are God’s riches in glory? 
anxious care, do not miss the thought that must have we 
been uppermost in the minds of the Lesson Com- 
mittee; that is, how Paul gives this wonderful illus- 
tration out of his own experience of genuine fellow- 
ship. How the passage brings out the gentlemanli- 
ness and exquisite courtesy and winsomeness of the 
apostle! In-expressing thanks to his fellow Chris- 
tians for a generous gift notice how tactfully yet 
completely he preserves the balance between grati- 
tude due to God and that due to men. Bishop Moule, 
in his able Commentary on Philippians in The Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges (Geo. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York), transkates verse 10 (“Your 
care of me hath flourished again”) thus, “You have HE natural tendency to confine ourselves to the 
shot forth thought (as a branch or bud) for me, or printed portion of the lesson may cause us to 
less literally, “You have burgeoned into thought for [ose not only the right relation but the full signif- 
oa** icance of even the printed portion, especially when 

Paul has an opportunity to teach a lesson on God’s the lesson is a topical one, such as those of the past 
glorious care of his children, but he does not wish 294 of the present Quarter are. So it will be well 
to hurt the feelings of his beloved Philippians. to temind ourselves perhaps of the need to unify 
“Please don’t think that I am hinting because our teaching of the topic rather than to rest content 
myself have been in any want,” he suggests. “For with teaching merely the selection that is chosen 
‘I have been initiated’ (v. 12) into that great open for printing. . peed 8 
secret of the Gospel —to be content in whatever state In the present lesson the subject of Christian Fel- 
tT am. lowship is presented to us as a fact, a necessity, and a 

“T know’ how to be low in resources and com- /rivilege. There can be no doubt that in the apos- 
forts,” he goes on. “The word ‘abased’ is the one tolic church Christian fellowship was a reality: “They 
used in classical Greek of a river running low.” But, continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching and 
“I have strength for all things through Christ who fellowship. Nor can it be doubted that it is a reality 
strengtheneth me.” Bishop Moule’s comment here. i” the church to-day, however much there is still a 
is: “The ‘all things’ are, of course, not all things "eed for fostering it, ? ; 
absolutely; he (Paul) is not the Omnipotent. They The necessity for its manifestation appears in the 
are ‘all things’ with which he has to do, as the -will Prayer of the Lord that his followers might be one, 
of God brings them to him; not the boundless field 1 the exhortation of John that we ought to love one 
of possibilities, but a straight line across it, the mother, and in the direct command of Paul to be of 
actual path of duty and suffering, chosen not by him- the same mind one toward another, sharing each 
self but by his Lord and Master. The reference Other’s joys and sorrows. ae : 
is thus limited and practical; but within that refer- The privilege of Christian fellowship is emphasized 
ence it. is, observe, not ‘some’ but ‘all’ things especially by Paul in the letter to the Philippians 
that he can meet in peace and strength; compare 1 Where he thanks God in the opening of his communi- 
Corinthians 10:13; Ephesians 2: 12.” cation, in the printed ‘section of our lesson, in which 

Then Paul’s loving care for the Philippians as- he refers to their fellowship with him in the joys 
serts itself again, and he goes on tg say, as it were, 4S well as the afflictions of life. 

“I would not have you think, by reason of my par- Christian fellowship may also be thought of as a 
enthetical sermon, that you did not do well to mark of distinction which ought to characterize the 
share my affliction.” Are we practising the Chris- Christian. Love is the essence of true fellowship, 








reason why some Christians understand so little 
about fellowship. 


This Week’s Teaching Principle 


By Charles Calvert Ellis, A.M., Ph.D. 
Vice-President and Professor of Education at Juniata College 





THE PRINCIPLE oF Unity.—Each lesson should 
be presented as a unity or as an integral part 
of a larger unity. 











tian fellowship of giving? We are liying in a day of and the Lord said that by this should all men know 
underpaid preachers. Those who preach the Gospel that_we are his disciples, while the very heathen 
should “live of the Gospel.” Proper care of God’s themiiselves are quoted as having remarked it of the 
servants in their ministry of the Word is a perfume early Christians. 

that is acceptable to God. 


Huntinopon, Pa. 
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Lesson for July 27 
‘ Acts 2:42, 46, 47; Phil. 4: 10-20 


The Lesson as a Whole 
By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


(Ceti ess Sota is not merely an individual, 








still less a solitary, religion. The Church (Les- 

son 1) was intended for fellowship. It is the 
natural and necessary sphere for the expression of 
the social instincts of the Christian, the manifesta- 
tion of the believer’s life in social form, Christian- 
ity, properly understood, has always made much of 
fellowship. 

Books.—-Commentaries on Acts and Philippians 
usually call special attention to the idea of fellowship. 
A very good book on the general subject is “Friend- 
ship, the Master Passion,” b# Dr. H. Clay Trumbull 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 90 cents). 


I. The Lesson‘s Main Message 


Putting the two passages together, we can see 
various aspects of Christian fellowship. 

The Elements (Acts 2: 42). In this picture of the 
early Church, there are four things by means of 
which those primitive believers adhered +o the com- 
munity: (1) The apostolic teaching, needed for the 
converts lest they should continue weak. (2) The 
apostolic fellowship, needed lest they should become 
cold. (3) The breaking of ‘bread, with its emphasis 
on Christ’s death, needed lest they should remain 
shallow. (4) Prayers, with the opportunity for united 
petition, needed lest they should endeavor to become 
independent. 

The Experiences (vs. 46, 47). This is another de- 
scription of the wonderful and beautiful fellowship 
of those early believers. (1) There was fellowship in 

ublic life, as they worshiped in the temple. (2) 

here was social fellowship, as they broke bread “at 
home” (Greek). (3) There was simplicity, as they 
partook of their daily food. (4) There was joyous- 
ness, as they were glad and praised God. (5) There 
was favor with the people, as they lived their quiet, 
consistent life; and it is no wonder that, (6), they 
had the diyine blessing in constant accessions to the 
community -of the saved. God’s favor always rests 
on true oneness among his people (Psalm 133: 3). 

The Evidences (Phil. 4:10-19). This Epistle is 
particularly one of Christian fellowship, for no church 
was so close to the heart of Paul (1:3-5; 4:15). 
Mutual love marks almost every section, and these 
verses sum up the Apostle’s feelings: Joyfulness 
and its cause (v. 10); trustfulness and its secret (vs. 
11-13); gratefulness and its reason (vs. 14-18); 
thoughtfulness and its explanation (vs. 19, 20). Every 
expression in this section should be pondered as the 
illustration of that fellowship which is the essence 
of true Christianity. (1) 

Devotional Reading.—1 John 1:1-9. The founda- 
tion of fellowship, in the Person and work of Christ 
(vs. 1, 2); the character of fellowship, as enjoyed 
with God and our fellow-Christians (vs. 3, 4); the 
condition of fellowship, as shown in sincerity in re- 
gard to sin (vs. 5-9). (2) 


Il. Additional Material for Teachers 


Psalm 133:1-3; Malachi 3:06; John 17:20, 21; 
Romans 12:15, 16; 1 Corinthians 12:12, 13; Philip- 
pians 1:3-8; Hebrews 10:24, 25;-1 John 4:7-13. 

These passages are to be considered solely for the 
light shed by them on various aspects of Christian 
fellowship. 

1. Psalm 133: 1-3. The value of fellowship (v, 1); 
the extent of it (v. 2 ); the power of it (v. 3). 

2. Malachi 3:16. Fellowship in a time of great 
difficulty and peril: realized; recognized; rewarded. 

3. John 17:20, 21. The prayer for oneness; the 
purpose of the oneness. 

4. Romans 12:15, 16. Mutual joy; mutual sorrow; 
mutual consideration. 

5. 1 Corinthians 12:12, 13. Unity in variety; basis 
of the unity. 

6. Philippians 1: 3-8. Characteristics of fellowship 
between Paul and his friends: Thanksgiving (v. 3) ; 
— (v. 4); trust (v. 6); love (v. 7); desire (v. 


7. Hebrews 10: 24, 25. The only “provocation” pos- 
sible to Christians; the peril of the opposite action. 

8. 1 John 4:7-13. Love’s character; love’s basis; 
love’s proof; love’s obligation; love’s assurance. 


‘I. The Graded Topics 


1. Intermediate Topic: Our Christian Friendships. 
(1) Proverbs 17:17. An Old Testament picture, 
teaching (a) Love never changes; (b) friendship 
helps in time of need; (c) union is strength. This 
can be illustrated by Ruth’s friendship for Naomi 
(Ruth 1), and Jonathan’s for David (2 Samuel 1). 

(2) John 15:12-15. A New Testament picture, 
showing (a) the Christian’s new precept (v.. 12); 
(b)»the Christian’s new pattern (v. 13); (c) the 
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Christian’s new position (v. 14); (d) the Christian’s 
new privilege (v. 15). (3) 

2. The Senior and Adult Topic: Basis and Benefits 
of Christian Fellowship. (1) The basis must be the 
the individual as right with God, that is, united to 
Christ in life and love (1 John 1:1, 2). No one can 
have fellowship with others who has not, first cf 
all, fellowship with God in Christ. 

(2) The benefits are varied and valuable, includ- 
ing (a) interest; (b) sympathy; (c) self-sacrifice ; 
(d) service. There is nothing higher in New Testa- 
ment privilege than fellowship with God (1 John 1: 
3). There is nothing finer in New Testament prac- 
tise than fellowship with others. It is a splendid 
testimony to the world. In the third century the 
heathen used to exclaim, “See how these Christians 
love one another. (4) 


IV. The Heart of the Lesson 


1. The Character of Christian Fellowship. What 
did Christ mean by calling love to one another “a 
new commandment”? Wherein lay the newness? 
Not in the fact of love, for there had been individual, 
family, patriotic, and: philanthropic love for ages 
past. Nor in the standard of love, because the high- 
est, strongest love had long before been urged (Deut. 
6:4). Was it not in the object of love, our fel- 
low-Christians? Notice the emphasis, three times 
over, on “one another” in two verses (John 13: 34, 
35). Men are to be loved for nothing else except 
that: they are Christians, one with us in Christ, and 
this was something quite new, unknown before, be- 
cause the Christian tie did not then exist. And there- 
after a new love was expressed, called “brother- 
love” (Geeck, piesomeis), the love of Christians for 
Christians. tice how this is distinguished from 
ordinary usual love (2 Peter 1:7, Greek), and mark 
its prominence in the New Testament as an evidence 
+t aaa (Heb. 13:2: 2 Peter 2:17; 3° 8; 
4:8). 

And observe, it is not brother-ly (like) love, but 
brother-love. We do not love as though we were 
brethren, but because we are brethren. And this is 
fellowship, which has always been a feature of true 
Christianity. God is our father (in Christ) and 
therefore we are brethren, Christ is the head and 
we are his body, and, as such, not only united to him 
but to one another in him. We must make much of 
fellowship if we are to be New Testament Chris- 
tians. 


2. The Value of Christian Fellowship. Christ sent 
the twelve apostles and the seventy disciples “two 
by two” (See Dr. R. E. Thompson’s fine little book, 
“The Apostles as Everyday Men,” The Synday School 
Times Company, 50 cents). When. Christ raised the 
daughter of Jairus, went up the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, and into the Garden of Gethsemane, he 
took three disciples with him. And at Pentecost, as 
we have seen, the new believers “continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship.” In 
1 Corinthians 12 we read of. the body and its vari- 
cus gifts. While we are justified solitarily and alone 
in direct contact with Christ, we are sanctified and 
trained in fellowship with others. We need “all the 
saints” (Eph. 3:18; 6:18) to be saints ourselves. 
For fellowship, helpfulness, cheer, courage, testi- 
mony, and service the presence of our fellow-be- 
lievers is. at once an inspiration and a _protec- 
tion. 


3. The Duty of Christian Fellowship. This means 
that every single believer is absolutely necessary to 
full, true, strong fellowship. Paul specially empha- 
sizes this when he says, “To each single one of us 
was grace given ” (Eph. 4:7, Greek), and “that which 
every joint supplieth” (Eph. 4:16). The Church will 
only become full-grown and mature when every mem- 
ber contributes his or her proper share to the prog- 
ress and perfection of the whole. This shows that 
each one, without exception, has something to do, 
and it is our duty to do it. What a glory it is to 
think that the humblest can contribute something to 
this fellowship. A man went once to see the well- 
known picture by Holman Hunt, The Shadow of 
the Cross. He was asked how he liked it, and re- 
plied, “I liked everything except the face of Jesus.” 
“Of course not,” was the reply, “Holman Hunt 
painted his Christ, not yours.” Of his fulness we all 
receive, but each of us can only receive a little, though 
that little we must pass on, “you in your small cor- 
ner and I in mine.” 


V. Leading Questions 

How is the Apostles’ doctrine related tu Christian 
fellowship ? 

What is meant by “Apostles’ fellowship,” and why 
is it important? 

What is the meaning of “newness” in the com- 
mandment to love one another? (John 13.) 

What are the chief perils of a solitary Christian 
life? 

Why is fellowship so often and so strongly em- 
phasized in the New Testament? 


Is Christ’s plan of “two and two” of obligation to- 
day in Christian missions? If not, .why not? 


Wyc.irre CoLiece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Down at St. Louis.—Your care of me hath flour- 
ished again; wherein ye were also careful (v. 10, 
A. V.). Mr. Clarence Li. Howard, president of the 
Commonwealth Steel Co., of St. Louis, the concern 
that makes those wonderful steel ends for Pullman 
cars by virtue of which there can be no telescoping, 
says fellowship must be the true relation between 
employer and employee. It finds expression in the 
Golden Rule. “Its language,—an honest heart, a 
cheerful smile, and a hearty hand grasp.” Fellow- 
ship is riding in the ship with the other fellow. Touch- 
ing elbows with him. Having something in com- 
mon with him. Caring a little for him. And Chris- 
tian fellowship is simply adding Christ to the party. 
Now see how it works out in the factory. Mr. 
Harry Pflager, Mr. Howard’s manager, and head of 
his fellowship work (and a Sunday-school man in 
the Pilgrim Church, by the way), took me out to the 
great steel works. I had a revelation. Here the com- 
pany had a great cafeteria for its three or four thou- 
sand workmen. These grimy workers from all the 
nations of Europe were living on the top of the heap. 
Here was the best food the markets could produce, 
prepared by the best of cooks, and breakfast, dinner 
and supper at less than cost, the company paying 
the loss. The casting cleaner, the coal heaver, the 
Tin Lizzie foreman ate the same food as the Twin 
Six boss. In addition to the fine food were rest 
rooms, with games,. and all that sort of thing. The 
care of Mr. Howard and Mr. Pflager for their men, 
and their fellowship with these men, is what the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ is bringing to pass in all 
greet ee and mills (Psalm 35:14; James 
2:8, 9). 


Capital and Labor.—/ can do all things in him that 
strengtheneth me (v. 13). Here is some more from 
Mr. Fellowship Howard. “Fellowship is efficiency. 
A great efficiency engineer made the statement to 
me that Jesus was the greatest efficiency expert the 
world has ever known. i asked him why, and he re- 
plied, ‘Jesus accomplished more in less time and with 
less equipment and materials than any one else’” 
(John 21:25). Lots of folks shrug their shoulders 
at this cafeteria, rest room, getting-in-touch-with- 
your-men business. “Get no thanks.” “Men don’t ap- 
preciate it.” “They'd rather have a growler of beer.” 
“Give them their pay and let ’em go.” And they say 
true. Where Christ is left out, all altruistic plans 
for workmen fail. Because there can be no genuine 
fellowship apart’ from Christian fellowship. Only 
heaven cares (Psalm 142: 3-5). The Colorado miners 
told John D. Rockefeller, Jr., when he went out to 
them and came in personal touch with them, and 
minér and millionaire got to know what fine fellows 
both are, “Why, Mr. Rockefeller, if you had come out 
here and let us know you there would never have been 
any strike.” I have a picture of John D. and two 
miners, all in caps and overalls. They all look alike. 
There is no conflict between capital and labor. The 
conflict is between old selfish Godless Greed and his 
“cattle,” the nameless “cattle” who make’ his wealth. 
Napoleon Bonaparte could call his soldiers by name. 
Men always are, and always have been; hero wor- 
shipers. They want to hurrah for their boss just 


-as much as for their general—but the boss, at 


least some bosses, will not give them a chance 
to hurrah! 


Back to the Mill Town.—/ seck for the fruit that 
increaseth to your account (v. 17). In the old days 
the mill owner lived in the village and his work peo- 
ple had their snug little homes ail around him. They 
all went to the same church. Mrs. Millowner looked 
after the families when trouble or sickness came. Any 
workman or his wife was always welcomed at any 
and all hours up at the “big house.” The master fel- 
lowshiped with his men and they were a happy, pros- 
perous community. Now the mills have gotten big, 
and the owners live in town. The men never see 
their “big bosses.” The “big bosses” don’t seem to 
care. And Mr. Labor Agitator has everything his 
own way (Hab. 1:3; 1 Tim. 6:4-6). When Mr. 
Charles Schwab wanted Mr. Carnegie to put up the 
money to develop the great Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Mr. Carnegie, the wise little Scotchman that 
he is, said he would do it only on one condition. Mr. 
Schwab must leave New York City and go to Beth- 
lehem and live there. Mr. Schwab has been a live 
citizen of Bethlehem ever since. He has not only 
been greatly blessed himself by having real friends 
and neighbors among the Bethlehem Moravians, but 
he has been a blessing to the town by being the “Big 
Boss” in the midst of it, with his charming person- 
ality on tap. You jyst ought to hear his big brass ’ 
band, for example, one-.of the finest in the world, 
made up entirely from his workmen, with the “Old 
Man” on hand to hear ’em play! And of one thing 
there is not the least shadow of doubt, if the wheels 
of industry are to run smoothly the “Big Boss” has 
got to be in personal touch with his men and the 
axle grease has got to be religion. 


CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 

School Times three full months in advance 

of the date of the lesson. If coming later 
they may not be considered at all. o not 
submit iNustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a three-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best ome each week. — 

Illustrations on other verses than the 

Text are specially desired, and will 
stand a better chance of acceptance than 
illustrations on the Golden Text. ° 

Short Sustwations of from ¥5 be 100 woods, 
are grea pre Lin 4 accep 
ahead of ger ones equally good. 

Don’t Be “ Argon.” — Continuin 
steadfastly with one accord in the temple 
(Acts 2: 46). Lord oo discovered 
an element that, he tells us, refuses to 
unite with any other element. It is in 
the air, but not of it. He tried every 
means to induce it to unite with some 
other element, with the oxygen, or ni- 
trogen, or carbon, or what not, but in 
vain. He subjected it to unimaginable 
cold and to unimaginable heat, still it 
remained obdurate. It would not unite. 
And then Lord Rayleigh tells us he could 
not discover one single function this 
new element fulfilled. So far as he 
could find out it seemed absolutely use- 
less, and so he called it “Argon,” a 
Greek word meaning “doing nothing: 
useless.” So those Christians who re- 
fuse to keep the unity of the Spirit are 
the “Argons” of the church.—From Dr. 
G. S. Barrett in The Examiner. Sent by 
J. A. Clark, Leicester, Eng. (1) 


Invisible Fingers.—/ can do all things 
in him that strengtheneth me (Phil. 4: 
13). Frances Ridley Havergal once re- 
ceived a musical instrument, and she be- 
gan to play upon it, but was disappointed 
to find that she could not evoke any 
music from it. When reading the letter 
which accompanied the gift she noticed 
she had overlooked one instruction. Tak- 
ing the instrument again and placing it 
under the sash of an open window she 
discovered, much to her delight, that the 
music her fingers could not produce was 
evoked by the invisible fingers of, the 
wind, and in a few moments the room 
was filled with exquisite melody. The 
secret of our failures may sometimes be 
that we have thought our own busy fin- 
gers essential to success— From The 
Sunday at Home. Sent by J. A. Clark, 
Leicester, Eng. 

Not for Sale.— An odor of a sweet 
smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleas- 
ing to God (v. 18). At B , in the 
hospital of the Grand Hotel, a wounded 
soldier was to have a limb amputated, 
but as he was very weak the surgeon 








hesitated. “If we could only infuse | 
some blood into him.” “Why not use 
me?” asked a wounded Breton. The 


transfusion was made. The hospital 
staff was touched by the man’s sacrifice. 
He was known to be very poor, and they 
quietly collected 500 francs for him. 
The money was brought to him with 
many thanks for his sacrifice. “See 
here,” he exclaimed, “I gave that chap 
my blood; I didn’t sell it.’—From 
Everybody's Magazine. Sent by Cara 
S. Park, Prospect, N. Y. 


And We Are Still Richer.—And my 
God shall supply every need of yours 
according to his riches in glory in Christ 
Jesus (v. 19). A poorly dressed “work- 
ing man came into a repair shop and 
bought several expensive parts of ma- 
chinery. After he had gone out a by- 
stander remarked, “Pretty big bill for a 
poor man, I should think.” The merchant 
looked up from his ledger and smiled. 
“He had an order from the Standard Oil 
Company,” he replied—From my ex- 
perience. Sent by Cara S. Park, Pros- 
pect, N. Y. The prise for this week is | 
awarded to this illustration. (2) 

George Mueller’s Supply.—My God, 
shall supply every need of yours (v. 19).| 
George Miiller, whose faith God hon- | 
cred in his life, and continues to honor, 
th*ough the records of the wonderful 
answers he received, once said, “During 
the fifty-four years and nine months 
that £ have been a believer in Christ, I 
have had thirty thousand answers to 
prayer, either in the same hour or on 
the same day that the requests were’ 
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made”; and we must remember that he 
py se Christians to know he was not 
different from others. “God is no re- 
specter of persons.”—Sent by Mrs. N. 
C. Alger, Ossining, N. Y. (3) 


Are We Like Her?—My God shall 
supply every need of yours (v. 19). A 
es old widow, living in the Scottish 

‘ghlands, was called upon one day by 
a gentleman who had heard that she was 
in need. The old lady complained of her 
condition, and remarked that her son 
was in. Australia, and doing well. “Rut 
does he do nothing to help you?” in- 
quired the visitor. “No; nothing.” was 
the reply. “He writes to me regularly 
once a month, but only sends me a little 
picture with his letter.” The gentleman 
asked to see one of the pictures that she 
had received, and found each of them 
to be a draft for ten pounds. All the 
old lady needed was to be able to 
recognize those “pictures,” and she could 
have had the bodily comforts she needed 
so much. That is the condition of many 
of God’s children. Our. Heavenly 
Father has given us many “<xceed- 
in os and precious promises,” of 
which we are either ignorant or which 
we fail to take as our own.—From The 
Sunday Circle. Sent by J. A. Clark, 
Leicester, Eng. (4) 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our loving 
Father, we do thank thee for the sweet priv- 
ileges of Christian fellowship, for the friendly 
touch of one Christian life upon another, for 
the bonds of love and service that draw us 
together as Christians because of Jesus 
Christ. If any of us have been walking in the 
shadows of self-will, lead us to-day out into 
the sunshine of surrender to thee, and thus 
into fellowship with thyself and with those 
who love the Lord Jesus. May nothing 
enter our thinking or our doing that will 
bring any darkness of spirit upon-.us, but 
may we in simple faith and earnest service 
walk with the King and with the friends of 
the King. In his dear name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Is there another 
Christian to-day with whom you are not 
on good terms? Is there some one to 
whom you hardly ever speak, yet who 
bears the name of Christian, and whom 
you avdid because of a misunderstand- 
ing? Are you trying to get along alto- 
gether too much apart from other Chris- 





tians in your problems and needs? How 
strange it is that some of us who are 
Christians will. even yet choose the 
shadows rather than the sunshine, lone- 
liness of soul rather than fellowship 
with others, secret burdens rather than 
the sharing of them with a trusted 
Christian friend before the throne of 

ace! The Christian life is the together 
ife, — together with Christ, and together 
with other Christians in the deepest spir- 


itual things, and together, too, with those |. 


who do not yet know Christ in every 
way rightly open to the Christian that 


will lead them to him. One reason why | 


some Christians understand so little 
about ~fellowship is because their 
thoughts are turned in upon themselves 
and therefore they are not just then 
walking in the light. But—now tell 
me, please, the Golden Text. Why, yes, 
walking with Christ in the light. of his 
love and teaching leads us straight into 
Christian fellowship, that intimate touch 
with other friends of his who need to 
keep very close together in these difficult 
days. Fellowship is not a thing of dark- 
ness but thrives in the light. 





FELLOWSHIP ie 
IN CHRIST | Ove 











Is Christ your life, and your light; 


and is*his love for you finding its an- | 


swer in your walk with him, and your 
work with and for others? Let us pray. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“Sweeter as the years roll by.” 

“T have a Friend.so precious.” 

“What a fellowship, what a joy divine.” 
“Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“I come to the garden alone.” 
“Children of the heavenly King.” 

“I walk with the King.” 

“When morning gilds the skies.” 





| 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—The best friend 
to have is Jesus. 


Note.—To-day’s story about friend- 
ship is more appropriate and much easier 
to present to Primary children of six, 
seven, and eight than the three previous 
lessons, about the Church and her cere- 
monies of Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 


per. 

Childrep understand friendship, which 
is for them a much plainer term than 
fellowship. (1) 

Introduction.— Everybody loves to 
have friends. Talk briefly about friends 
in the neighborhood with whom the chil- 
dren love to play; friends among school- 
mates, with whom they love to walk to 
and from school as well as to play, and 
by whom they like to sit; friends in the 
Sunday-school; friends among older peo- 
ple, and even friends among animals and 
pets. People are very lonesome without 
friends. 

Review.— Sometimes friends invite 
children or grown people to a birthday 
or Christmas party, or in the summertime 
to a picnic. 

The friends of Jesus loved to be with 
him. They were pleased when he in- 
vited them to meet in the upper room to 
eat the Passover supper with him. Peter 
and John went early to get it ready. 
After that supper they spent the whole 
evening, until nearly midnight, in talk- 
ing, praying, and singing. 

During the evening Jesus took a piece 


| of bread, broke it, and gave thanks, 


and passed it to his friends; he poured 
out some fruit juice, gave thanks, and 
passed it to all of them, then he said, 
Do this in remembrance of me. Then 


(References in parentheses are to the met- | Jesus told them that he was soon going 
rical Psalm Book set to music, including | away, but that he would be ‘with them 


also some other parts of Scripture, “Bible 
Songs No. 4,” published by United Presby- 


everywhere and all the time, even though 
they could not see him. He said, Lo,-I 


terian Board of Publication, Pittsburgh, Pa.).| am with you always (to be an unseen 


Psalm 133 : 1-3 (269 : 1-3). 
Psalm 84: 1-12 (167 : 1-3). 
Psalm 1:1-6 (x : 1-4). 

Psalm 22 : 22-31 (43 : 1-3). 
Psalm 87 : 1-7 -(174 : 1-3). 


The Lesson Cartoon for This Week 
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Sweep them clear of 
the premises. 








| 


friend). He said also, A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another. Sing (2) 


| ** Love one another, thus saith the Saviour. 


Children, obey the Father’s blest command.” 


(Melodies. Leyda Publishing Co., Wapello, 
Iowa, 2 cts.) 


When you are at school or play you 
know that mother and father think of 
you often and are your friends even 
when you capnot see them. Jesus is 
the friend who never forgets his chil- 
dren. 

Lesson Story (Acts 12:1-17)—The 
friends of Jesus never forgot what he 
told them. Sometimes in God’s House, 


| and sometimes in their homes when they 


met together, they remembered the 


| Lord’s Supper by breaking bread and 








prayers (Acts 2: 46, 47). 

Like Jesus and John the Baptist, Peter 
often preached to the people,:saying, Re- 
pent and be baptized. Thousands be- 


| lieved and became friends of Jesus, but 


some others were displeased. 

It was Passover time another year 
when king Herod arrested Peter for 
preaching and put him in prison. Al- 
though Peter could not talk to the peo- 
ple he could pray, and he did not feel 
alone because Jesus was his friend and 
very near, although Peter could not see 
him. Peter was guarded by soldiers, 
and when he went to sleep ‘his wrists 
were fastened by chains to the wrists 
of two soldiers. Peter knew in his. heart 

“God is always near me 
In the darkest night; 
He can see me just the same 
As by midday light.” 
(Carols. Same publisher and price as Melodies.) 


Peter’s friends did not forget him 
either. They met in the house of Mary 
the mother of John Mark to pray. God 
heard their prayer and sent his angel to 
rescue Peter. (Tell the story in Bible 
language, as in verses 7-16). 

Peter stayed with his friends long 
enough to tell all that had happened 



































Aesson for July 27 
Acts 2:42, 46, 47; Phil. 4: 10-20 


that night, but it was not safe to wait 
until! day because the guards would 


- miss him from the prison and try to find 


him, Peter started to another city to 


stay with his friends (Philip’s family?) 


in Caesarea (v. 19). Wherever Peter 
went he knew that his friend Jesus was 
with him. The best friend to have is 
Jesus. - 

After the Story—Ask the children to 
learn so as to repeat or sing at home: 


“ Jesus, Friend of little children, 
Be a friend to me; 
Take my. hand and ever keep me 
Close to thee.” 
(Songs for Little People, Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, 85 cents; postage, 12 cents.) 


Peoria, IL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S. H. Askew 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 
Our Christian friendships: What’ are 
they? What do they do for us? Where 
can we find them? How can we cul- 
tivate them? © 











“EYRIEND” and “friendship” are 

words much used and still more 
misused, not only by very young people 
but by all of us who have not been 
blessed by some deep and enlightening 
experience which has revealed to us the 
depths and breadths of those beautiful 
words. Our girls have hardly had time 
for this, but there is not one of them 
who does not deeply covet it, and most of 
them are eagerly (though not always 
openly) seeking it, and how often in 
mistaken ways! A real friend, one who 
understands and appreciates us, — how 
lonely is life without such a one! No 
wonder our libraries are full of the 
books men have written to guide us into 
the acquiring and keeping of friends. If 
to-day we can lift the ideals of our girls 
to the heights of true Christian fellow- 
ship, which offers us the best in friend- 
ship, what a blessing ‘will follow in their 
lives! Perhaps after such a vision they 
can see wherein so many of their pres- 
ent “friendships” are lacking in lasting 
satisfaction, and knowing the standards 
of God’s Word on this subject will seek 
higher levels. 

What, first, is a Christian friendship? 
It is a friendship whose base and high- 
est attainment are in Christ Jesus, 
founded upon his principles, acting upon 
his methods, resulting in. testimony for 


him (1 John 1:3 and Acts 4:13). It 


is a harmony between two whose lives 
are knit together in him (John 17: 21, 1 
John 1:7), keyed to the same pitch, like 
two musical instruments which though 
ever so diverse make sweet sounds when 
tuned to a common pitch. No better 
illustration of this can be found than in 
the friendship between Peter and John, 
whose entirely different characters were 
so centered in their Saviour that they 
were in perfect harmony, this friend- 
ship enriching the world vastly more 
than both of their individual lives could 
have dorie, separately. And the secret 
of it penetrated to the consciousness of 
even the onlookers, and was a powerful 
witness to his power. 

But what do such friendships (or 
fellowships) do for us? First, they set 
a standard for us, by which to test other 
friendships, and after experiencing such 
heights the lower levels cease to draw 
us so alluringly. Could John have 
found satisfaction in a friend who acted 
from motives of self-pleasing, impos- 
ing burdens and wrongs upon others in 
carrying them out? A clear-cut decision, 
made known in a gentle spirit devoid 
of seif-righteousness, against such a 
friendship will not break a true one 
(though it may cut off active associa- 
tion), and will certainly reveal a false 
one. Then friendships in Christ Jesus 
infinitely enrich our own lives, even those 
with his disciples,—the supreme one 
with Jesus himself beyond our power of 
expression. Think for a moment of this 
result in the lives of those eleven Gal- 
ilean fishermen! What would they have 
been ‘without it? What did they become 
with it? 

Where can we find this kind of friend- 
ship? Among “those who love the Lord 
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and whose joy .it ‘is to. speak often 
together, and think upon his name” (Mal. 
3:16), and they are usually. within our 
Christian churches. Here is one great 
reason for encouraging our young peo- 
ple’s societies, for the hungry young 
natures are as surely going to see 
friends.as hungry young animals seek 
food, and their findings are surely. safer 
within the church than without. it. . 

Hardly less satisfying to romantic 
youth are the friends found in books, 
nor are they far behind the flesh-and- 
blood ones in their influence over young 
lives. Most of us can account for more 
than one of our lasting traits and tastes 
in this way. How vital it is then that the 
books our girls read introduce them to 
the noblest and best! And in what book 
are more of this highest type to be found 
than in our Bible? And what about the 
“movies,” upon which so many so con- 
stantly feed their imaginations ? 

Shall we not also remind them of the 
possible friendships with their own 
fathers and mothers, —those neglected 
possibilities in family life from which 
they turn away so lightly, thereby im- 
poverishing’ both themselves and _ their 
homes? Are we, their teachers, offering 
them alluring friendship, in Christ 
Jesus? And are we so presenting him 
to them as to draw them to him above all 
others, as the one Friend “altogether 
lovely, the chiefest among ten thousand” ? 
Do we know his friendship so that we 
can so present his claims? Are we eager 
for them so to know him? 

Lastly, how to cultivate such friend- 
ships. By this we do not mean any of 
those social obligations by which we try 
to “pay back” others or advance our- 
selves. But to seek always to under- 
stand and truly appreciate our friends, 
and so to hold ourselves ready to meet 
their needs as if they were our own,— 
this is to practise friendship and to find 
satisfying fellowship. 


Home Study 
Learn Psalm 55: 14, Malachi 3: 16, and 
the hymn, “Since Jesus is my friend, 
and I to him belong.” 
This subject is a fine one for study | 
with a concordance or topical Bible. 
ATLANTA, Ga. | 





Pucker’s “Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


* 


How the Lesson is Taught This Week 

Beginning: When you were most lone- 
some; the benefit of fellowship. 
Discussion: The disciples sent out two 
by two; Jesus’ friends; Paul’s friends. 

Main points: The church an opportun- 
ity for fellowship; what a secret Chris- 
tian misses; to have friends one must be 
friendly. 


ay AF was the lonesomest time you | 
ever saw?” asked teacher, look- 
ing at all of us, and we all began to| 
think. Finally Fred. Keller said it was | 
over at Indianapolis one time, when he | 
went to meet his mother and she missed ! 
her train. He had to wait, of course, 
and didn’t know a soul in the city. He 
declared he nearly died till a stray dog | 

| 

















sort of took up with him, and then he 
felt better. 

Teacher said that was an illustration | 
of the fact that human beings are in- | 
tended to live and- work and play to- 
gether, and it is just as important in re- 
ligion as in anything else. He said that | 
friends are about the most valuable | 
treasures a man can have, and said if | 
it hadn’t been for the soldiers chum- | 
ming around together the way they | 
did, they just couldn’t have stood | 
the homesickness of it. And _ not}! 
only in rest times, but when they were 
going over the top it was the comrade 
on either side that braced you up. (1) 

He. believes that’s the way it ought to 
be in all Christian work; fellows chum- 
ming together, telling each other what 
they think, and sticking by each other 
through thick and thin. You remember 
how Jesus sent his disciples on a preach- 
ing trip two by two. That was so they 
could be pals and encourage each other. 
That’s the way the church is organized 











( Continued on the next page) 
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SCHOOL TIMES 


“Bubble Grains | 
This Morning” 


Millions know how children welcome Puffed Grains 


in the morning. How they revel in Puffed Wheat in 
milk at night. 


There are other cereal dainties. But what compares 
with these bubble grains, thin, flavory, toasted, puffed 
to eight times normal size? 


Why not let them greet the children every summer 


morning? 
Tidbits of Whole Wheat 


Consider Puffed Wheat, for instance. 
wheat, steam-exploded. 


It is whole 


In every kernel there occur more than 100 million 
explosions. Every food cell.is thus blasted, so diges- , 
tion is made easy and complete. 


The exploded grains are thin and fragile, flaky, 
flavory —nut-like in their taste. They seem like food 
confections. _ 


Yet they form the greatest whole-wheat food which 
has ever been created. 


For Every Hungry Hour 


A bowl of milk with Puffed Grains in it gains a mul- 
tiplied delight. All fruits taste vastly better if you mix 
these Puffed Grains in them. 


Then keep a dish of Puffed Grains, doused with 
melted butter, for hungry children between meals. 
They are better than cookies or sweetmeats. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


and Corn Puffs me 
Each 15 Cents — Except in Far West 


The Quaker Gals @mpany 


Sole Makers 3164 
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Do You Feel the Need 


| 








@ of the refreshing that comes from a little time apart, 
in real Christian fellowship ? 


@ Did you stay away from that Bible Conference last 
summer because it would cost too much money to go? 

@ Before you decide that you can’t go this summer, bet- 
ter ask us how you can go at no money cost to your- 
self. We have a suggestion to make. Ask us! 
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Pucker’s “Boy’s-Eye View” 

( Continued from the preceding page) 
now, Sunday-school classes, Christian 
Endeavor, Boy Scouts. How much fun 
would a fellow have on a hike all alone? 

That’s one reason every Christian 
ought to be in the church, and why he 
ought to get right-into the things that 
the rest of them are doing. It’s lots 
more fun to be on the team and get 


in the game than to sit on_ the 
bleachers. Teacher says a secret Chris- 
tian misses all this fellowship and is 


more lonesome than a right friendly 
sinner. But he doesn’t need to be. All 
he has to do is to join in. 

Bert told about Jesus’ friends, and 
how he must have enjoyed them when 
he was tired, especially Mary and Mar- 
tna and Lazarus. 

Then Carl went on about Paul’s 
friends at Philippi. Bumps read that 
part of the lesson in Philippians 4: 10-20 
where Paul thanks the Philippian Ladies’ 
Aid Society for sending him a home mis- 
sionary box when he was in prison, and 
says in verse sixteen that they had done 
the same thing twice before. Teacher 
thinks Mrs. Lydia got up ‘that box for 
Paul, and probably the crazy girl that 
he healed, and the jailor and his wife 
who were converted the night the jail 
fell down, all helped. (2) 

I asked my mother what she thought, 
and she said she didn’t know about that 
part of it, but that one of the greatest 
blessings in her life had been good 
Christian friends, and that any one could 
have friends who was willing to be one. 


Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson | 

Read Matthew 6:5, 6; John 421-10, | 
190-24; Hebrews 10:19-25; Revelation 
729-12. 

What do we mean by worship? 

Whom should we worship? 

Where should we worship? 

When should we worship? 

Why should we worship? 

How should we worship? 

TerrE Haute, INp. 
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Subscription Rates 


(NOTE THE NEW RATES) 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, 
payable in advance, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States 
and Possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Shanghai, China. These rates in- 
clude postage: 
$1 25 Five or more copies, either 

° to separate addresses or ina 
package to one address, $1.25 each, per 


year. 
$1.75 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, $1.75 


each, per copy. One copy, five years, $7. 





In recognition of the club organizer’s 
aid we allow one subscription additional 
for every ten paid for in a club. 


| by what we allow to be said about him. 





The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2031 Walnut Street, 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





August 3. Our Relation to Others. II. To- 
ward Parents and Others in the Home. 
Exod. 20:12; Eph. 6:1-9. (Consecration 
meeting.) 

August 10. Speech, Wise and Unwise. Jas. 


aloes “4 How Do Men Sell Their Heritage? 
August 24. The Folly of Pride. Prov. 16: 
I-19. 
Sunday, July 27 
How Do Men Confess Christ and How 
Deny Him? 
(Rom. 10 : 9; Luke 22 : 55-61) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Confess with the 
10 : I-11). 
Tues.—With the life (Matt. 5: 
Wed.—By our behavior (1 Peter 2: 


mouth (Rom. 
14-16). 
18- 


24). 
Thurs.—Deny by rejection (Mark 15: 1- 
15). 
Fri.—Religious infidels (2 Tim 3: 1-9). 
Sat.—Deny by selfish life (Jude 3-11). 











What is meant by confessing Christ? 
How may we deny Christ in our lives? 
How can we follow Christ closely? 


NE OF Emerson’s most frequently 

quoted sayings is the remark that 
what men are speaks so loud that we 
cannot hear what they say. There is 
warning and comfort in this truth. The 
warning is that life and speech should 
be consistent. The comfort is ihat even 
if we cannot speak for Christ as we 
would like to do we can live for him 
eloquently and convincingly. 


We can confess Christ by the way we 
respect his name. If we refrain from 
ever using it irreverently, if when we 
speak it we speak it as the name of a 
friend honored and revered and loved, 
let us be sure that others will draw the 
right inference and will know what 
Christ is to us and what we would have 
him be to others also. 


we 
On the other hand we can deny Christ 


If we feel no concern to hear him dis- 
honored and his name reviled or used in 
cheap and irreverent ways, or if feeling 
such concern we nevertheless find no way 
to express what we feel, we shall have 
denied Christ as effectively as if we 
had said openly, “Well, I don’t respect 
him either.” 

: se 


We deny Christ when we repudiate his 
principles. If aman says, “Even if Christ 
were to come back into the world and 
advocate such and such a course I would 
not follow him,” that is to deny him. 
And it is equally the denial of Christ 
to reject the ideals and spirit which he 
revealed when he was in the world. If 
we refuse to feed the hungry, or to 
clothe the naked, or to befriend the 
lonely, we deny Christ, and kc has said 


The confession for which Christ asked 
when he was here was not secret con- 
fession or confession by philanthropic 
service alone. He asked for definite and 
open acknowledgment. “Who do you 
say that I am?” he asked his disciples. 
And he sent them out with a definite and 
unequivocal message as to who he was 
and what he had come to do. “You shall 
be witnesses unto me,” he said. 

4 

- “Yes, sir.” said a soldier, “I am a 
Christian. I believe in Jesus Christ and 
{ am trying to follow him.” He was not 
ashamed of it. He did not try to hide 
it. He rejoiced in it. And he was as 
glad and ready to avow it as he would 
have been to say, “I belong to the 
Ninety-second Regiment, Colonel —— is 
my Colonel.” a 


When the soldier has a commander 
to be proud of he is proud of him. “I 
served under the Duke of Wellington,” 
old men said grandly for many a long 
year, “I was with Gordon,” “I belonged 
to the Stonewall Brigade,” “I was with 
Grant in Richmond.” All good. But 
better, “I follow Christ. My Captain is 
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“It certainly was,” said Mother, “and 
I am glad that God has proved to my 
little boy that He means just what he 
says when he promises to hear and an- 
swer our petitions.” 


NarpertH, Pa.’ 


<0 


The Challenge to the Faith 
Once Delivered 
( Continued on page 383) 
return accommodating answer to the 
wistful questionings of men’s hearts, 
and thereby to lull many into false and 
fatal peace. 

The mere fact of their success — into 
which it is not the writer’s present pur- 
pose to enter—is proof that they are 
ministering to a felt need in the world’s 
life, and in itself constitutes a fresh 
challenge to the living Church of Christ. 
Surely this is no time to tamper with 
the sacred standards of Truth in the 
vain hope of thereby securing their freer 
and wider acceptance. Presumptuous 
error can only be met and chased from 
the field by courageous faith. And every 
circumstance of to-day urgently calls for 





the Lord.” “I’m not ashamed to own my 
Lord.” ‘ 
* Ashamed of Jesus? Sooner far 

Let evening blush to own a star.” 


fore men, him shall the Son of man also 
confess before the angels of God.” That 
is Jesus’ assurance. 


New York. City. 





| Children at Home 





Sir Henry’s Answered Prayer 
By Sir Patriarch 


IR Henry Longlash 

home from school. This was un- 
usual. He often lingered. Sometimes 
he came the long way through Narbrook 
Park searching for dog-tooth violets. 
Sometimes he went a longer way yet, 
around through the woodland that sep- 
arated Narberth and Wynnewood, to look 
for birds’ nests, or blackberries. Some- 
times he paused in town to investigate 
the store windows for novelties. There 
was always the attraction of a little 
ball practise with Buddie Rudolph at 
the corner of Woodside and Essex Ave- 
nues, and it was very hard to pass his 
own neighbors, Paul and Delight Mc- 
Alpine and the Twins; and just below 
his own home Bobbie Burns was usually 
waiting across the fence to report the 


ran straight 


school himself. 

But Sir Henry had something on his 
mind. 

_. “Mother,” he said, as he ran into the 
house, “I got an answer to prayer to- 
day !” : 

“That is great!” answered Mother. 
“Tell me about it.” 

“It was this way,” he answered. “We 
had an arithemetic test, and we had 
more examples to work in a shorter 
time than we had ever been given be- 
fore.” 

Sir Henry was in the Fourth Grade, 
and in Long Division. 

“IT worked and worked, and when I 
looked at the clock, I saw that I was 
not going to be able to work all the ex- 
amples in time. I just told God about 
it, and asked him if he would not some- 
how help me out. 

“Tt was just a little after this that 
Miss Clayton picked up the book, and 
took a Icok at the examples she had 
given us for the test. ‘Children,’ she 
said, ‘I see that I have given you too 
many examples to work in the time as- 
signed. You may simply take half of 
the examples I gave you at first.’ 

“Mother,” added Sir Henry, “I had 
already worked just one more than half 
of the examples! Some of the boys 
would say it was only luck, that Miss 
Clayton happened to cut the number of 
those examples in two, but I know it 





that he will have to deny us. 





was prayer.” 


days’ happenings up to early afternoon, | 
for Bobbie was yet too young to go to| 


the true witness that “delivereth souls.” 
III. In speaking of the Christian 


Church in its corporate responsibility, it 


must be borne in mind that by its in- 


“Every one who shall confess me be-| dividual membership the quality of its 


life and the measure of its influence 


, are determined. We are all inclined to 
‘condemn in general terms what we ex- 
! cuse when reduced to personal signifi- 


cance. And here is the crux of the pres- 
/ ent situation, and of the tremendous 
issues which the present challenge sets 


up. 

i Until as individual believers we take 
our obligations of witness and service 
far more seriously than we are com- 
!monly accustomed to do, it is to be feared 
that judgment of the Truth committed 
to us will go by default. The Faith we 
hold must be allowed to hold us to stern, 
and yet how glad, duty. For Truth ac- 
quires redemptive values only by be- 
coming incarnated in human life. 

The Gospel proclaimed by the lips of 
God’s messengers must be illustrated also 
in the lives of his multiplied witnesses. 
And their conviction of its truth must 
become an overpowering constraint to 
fulfill its clear-cut commands. When 
Christ’s Church or any congregation of 
it is so inspired that its every member 
proclaims him in whom all light focuses 
and all Truth is finally expressed, we 
may confidently expect God to re-as- 
sert himself by confirming his Word with 
signs following. 

But to no other activity on the part 
of His people does his Spirit respond. 
We need have no anxiety as to the re- 
sult, and no uncertaintv as to the self- 
vindication of the Faith “nce delivered. 
For it is charged with dy.uamic strength; 
and we only do it despite when we at- 
tempt either +o defend it or to apologize 
for its unaccommodating directness. 
Since God chooses still to work through 
men the challenge of the present is that 
we give his Truth an unfettered chance 
in the world. And it is a chalienge which 
fronts every one of us. 

Is it asked by those who recognize 
the truth of all that has been said: 
What then can we do? The answer is 
plain. Come into new fellowship with 
Christ himself. The Evangel we are to 
proclaim to the world must, if it is to 
be effective, be distilled from our per- 
sonal experience of Him. Otherwise, 
Truth itself is a mere. formless ab- 
straction without power on our lips. In 
quietness and confidence of the Holy 
Alliance lies our assured strength to 
meet the challenge. Only by the endue- 
ment of his Spirit, imparted in the un- 
hurried silence Of the Upper Room, are 
his people made “able ministers of the 
new Covenant.” 

But the pathos of the unprecedented 
situation in the world to-day is that so 
few are found willing to identify them- 
selves with him in the service of the 
Truth upon which they yet rest the 
whole weight of their own souls’ need. 

Meanwhile, that day approaches when 
the Master of the House will return to 
take reckoning of his servants. 


Lonpon. 
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Lesson for July 27 
Acts 2:42, 46, 47; Phil. 4: 10-20 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





_ duly 21 to 27 
on.—John 17: 1-11. One with Christ. 


Blessed union, vital and”eternal. The 
same life in the members as in the Head. 
“Lord Jesus, are we one with Thee?” 
Oh, height, oh, depth, of love! 
With Thee we died upon the tree, 

In Thee we live above.” 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for those 
who go from place to place secking a 
livelihood, — gypsies, tinkers, hawkers, 
and the like; that those to whom they 
peddle their wares may have a mind for 
the souls of these traveling salesmen; 
for the children of gypsies, who rarely 
hear the name of Jesus except in blas- 
phemy. 


Tues.—Phil. 4:10-20. Christian Fellowship. 


The apostle rejoiced that his friends 
had ministered to his necessity. The 
measure with which they had meted out 
their stores fer God’s imprisoned saint 
would be returned to them with the eter- 
nal and unsearchable supplies of heaven. 
When providing for others let us do it 
generously and gladly. 

PRAYER SvuaGcesTions: Pray for a 
heart of kindness; for a disposition of 
generous sympathy; for freedom from 
all miserliness and selfish hoarding. Pray 
for all the Lord’s poor, poor in this 
world’s goods, but rich in faith, that 
they may confidently rely upon the Lord; 
for those who give, that they may do it 
with wisdom and grace. 


Wed.—Psalm 133. Dwelling Together in Unity. 


The Psalm of true brotherhood. It 
was sung at the close of the famous as- 
sembly held in Glasgow in 1638, when 
Arthur Henderson was Moderator, and | 
it has been sung annually since. Every | 
time it is sung it has a prophetic look | 





and is a prayer for the final happy issue. | 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Amid all our 
unhappy divisions let us pray for a com- 
ing together of all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity; that the Lord 
would heal the breaches which have been 
made among his people, and that clearer 
vision may be given the saints of their 
complete oneness in Christ. 

Thurs.—Acts 11 : 27-30. ’ 
Ministering to the Brethren. 

No poor should be neglected, but par- 
ticularly should care $e exercised over 
poor saints. It is the privilege of us all 
to “distribute to the necessity of the 
saints.” The gift, in this instance, was 
an expression of gratitude for the spir- 
itual favors enjoyed and indicates soul | 
development. 


PRAYER SuGcesTIoNs: Pray for the 
word of God in India; for the Zenana 
Bible and Medical Mission, which has 


about four hundred workers in that land 
caring for the sick, visiting the Ze- 
nanas, teaching in schools, orphanages, 
training and industrial institutions, and 
evangelising ‘in the villages; for the 
Poona and India Village Mission. 
Fri.—Philemon 8-20. 
Slave and Brother Beloved. 

This gem in literature may be looked 
upon as “a kind of parable of the way 
in which our Master pleads with us to do 
the things that he desires.” The slave 
has no possessions of his own, and if we 
are Christ’s his will must control our 
being and our acting and our having. 

PRAYER SucGceEstions: Pray for all 
summer evangelism at scaside resorts 
and mountain retreats; for all summer 
Bible Conferences and Christian Life 
Conventions; for the speakers and 
teachers that they may give out the 
Lord’s message in the power of the 
Spirit; for all who receive new impetus 
to their spiritual life. 
Sat.—Gal. 6 : 1-10. 

Forbearance and Helpfulness. 

There are burdens we cannot share 
with others. Each man must earry his 
own pack, as each soldier carries his 
own kit. There is. another sense in 
which we are compelled to exercise for- 
bearance and compassion towards each 
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other, in others’ weaknesses, follies, and 
infirmities. Christianity is mutual help- 
fulness. ‘ 

Prayer Succestions: Pray that the 
Jews may turn their eyes away from ihe 
Gentiles, who too often have hated and 
bitterly persecuted them, to the Chris? 
who is their true Messiah. Pray for the 
distribution of the Scriptures in their 
own language that through the written 
word the Living Word may be seen. 
Sun.—1 John 3 : 13-24. 

Love in Deed and in Truth. 

True love is compassionate, liberal, and 
communicative. The necessities of the 
brethren are not lost sight of, but are 
met by the generous- -heartedness of the 
Christly heart. If we are blessed with 
this world’s goods we are under ob!iga- 
tion to exercise this grace of giving 
towards poor saints. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for ail 
evangelistic efforts put forth to-day ii 
Christ’s name; for Sunday-school work, 
Bible classes, street meetings. tract dis- 
tribution and hospital work; for all 
preachers and evangelists; for your own 
church, minister, and fellow-workers; 
for all who are unable to attend God’s 
house. 


New York City. 





Books Worth Noting 











The Mans. at Barren Rocks (By 
A. B. Cunningham). One puts down 
this bit of joyous boyhood, told by a 
West Virginian lad himself, with the 
same sense of revivified youth, induced 
by the very simplicity of its realism. 
The wind plays again in the pines, the 
moist, smelly earth turns up grubs, the 
friendly dog, the contrary old cow, the 
| understanding heart of mother, school 
days, and all the simple yet profound 
annals of life in a country parsonage, 
make their appeal to the heart of a boy. 
But the appeal of the book is to grown- 
ups; these are not the direct rays of ex- 
perience, but slanting ones mellowed 








with the allure the delectable days of | 


the past assume (Geo. H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York, $1.40, net). 


A Century of Moravian Sisters (By 
Elizabeth Lehman Myers). — Delving 
into old and dim diaries, gathering data 
from venerable records and _ ancient 
headstones, Mrs. Myers acquaints us 
with a race of women whose ordered 
lives accuse the restless 
modern nerves. Kindly, 
working, self-sacrificing, 
and delightfully human, these women 
filled their lives with good deeds and a 
hospitality without guile. The thorough- 
goi g sincerfty with which they daily 
directed the mind’s eye to the Saviour, 


devoted, 


demands of | 
hard- | 
often quaintly | 


his strength and his grace, resulted in a | 


poised serenity in life and in death, and 
m a steady ability to accomplish, which 
the hurrying faces on our crowded thor- 
oughfares most sadly lack. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York, $1.50.) 


The Hope of Our Calling (By Robert | 
Law, D.D.).— Books on the future life 
have been increasing of late, called 


world, and not merely a “second chance,” 
but a “third chance” and a “thousand 
chances,” he goes contrary to the plain- 
est teaching of the New Testament, and 
in so doing teaches what is morally and 
spiritually perilous. And so the book 
will have to be read with care and dis- 
crimination, because, while most of it 
is thoroughly true to the Bible, there 
is an element in it which is far from 
true. As sermons, too, the chapters are 
decidedly modern in their almost entire 
omission of definite offer and personal 
appeal. Perhaps this is due to the printed, 
form, but, even so, it is impossible to 
avoid regretting the fact that readers 
will obtain an impression of essays 
rather than mons, messages spoken 
before people rather than to people. 
(George H. Doran Company, New York, 
$1.50 net.) 


Love in Creation and Redemption 
(By Dwight Goddard).—Constant 
efforts are being made to show that New 
Testament teaching is in harmony with, 
or at least the complement of, modern 
thought. This book is one of the latest 
of its kind, and contains much that is 
interesting ‘and suggestive. It aims at 
comparing the teachings of Jesus Christ 
with several aspects of current thought. 
With this object it states the views of 
four modern thinkers and relates them 
to the messages of the Gospels. The 
teaching of Professor Henry F. Osborn 
on the Origin and Evolution of Life is 
first given. The well-known French 
philosopher, Bergson, is then considered. 


The German thinker, Eucken, is shown 
to go still further, and an English 
thinker, Dr. Tuckwell, is adduced last 


of all as a witness to the needs of man’s 
communion with God as the crown of 
life. 

Unfortunately, however, the author’s 
presentation seems to be wanting in sev- 
eral important respects. Thus, while 
arguing strongly for the supernatural 
and against German rationalism, there is 
no real treatment of sin, and, of course, 
practically nothing about the Cross, 
even though “Redemption” is part of 
the title. Then, too, the treatment of 
Scripture is, in many respects, subjective 
and impossible. His position tends to 
vitiate his conclusions or, 
render them doubtful. Thus 
verses in‘ Matthew 18 are 
dismissed as an 
officious ecclesiastic.” Other verses, in 
Matthew 24, are equally set aside as pos- 
sessing “little of the characteristics of 
Jesus’ common thought and _ speech,” 
while the picture of the judgment in 
Matthew 25 is said to manifest “noth- 


certain 


|ing whatever of a legalistic day of 
judgment, and a trial under the forms 
of jurisprudence” (p. 55). The writer’s 
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fifty thousand more will be required. 
As this Society depends on prayer to 
God for all income, such prayer is de- 
sired now, that God will soon provide 
the needed facilities. “They that did the 
King’s business, helped the Jews” (Es- 
ther 9: 3, R. V.). 
New Yorx Ciry, 








at least, to} 


summarily | 
“interpolation by some 


views on the formation of the Gsopels | 


are equally problematical, 
are put forth as though they were abso- 
lutely certain. 

And so, while there is much to inter- 
est and admire in this book, it is im- 


| possible to say that it rings true to the 


whole counsel of God; on the contrary, 
it omits some of the most vital parts of 
the Christian Gospel. (Revell, New 


| York, $1.25 net.) 


| 


forth, no doubt, by the wonderful re- | 


vival of interest consequent upon the 
awful sacrifice of life during the war. 
This book represents a course of eleven | 
sermons which deal with various aspects 
of the future life. The 
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The Jew and the Newspaper 
\ Continued from page 384) 


| Much important work is being done, but 


author is | 


strongest in his argument for immortal- | 
ity and in his descriptions of the heav- | 


enly world, the heavenly life, pd 
the heavenly society. On each 

these he says much that is fresh | 
inspiring and encouraging. His treat- 


ment of sin and its consequences is often 
truly solemn and impressive. The view 
of the Old Testament in regard to the 
hereafter is too much dominated by cer- 
tain modern critical views, and he does 
not give sufficient attention to the vital 
element of personal communion with God 
which was one of the strongest argu- 
ments for a future life among the Jews. 
The view of death is also not quite true 
to the New Testament conception. 

But when the author speaks of the 
possibility of repentance in the next 





it should be multiplied twentyfold. Room 
is found here for a great variety of 
effort, and great numbers need work of 
a special kind in order to reach them 
with the words of life. 

The New York Jewish Mission, under 
| the care of the New York Jewish Evan- 
glization Society, is in sore need of a 
building for centralizing its work. Ear- 
nest effort has been conducted for over 
eleven years among men, women, and 
children, and many have found Christ 
throagh this ministry. Much street work 
has been carried on, and this work just 
now is very promising. But a building 
is needed for dispensary work, for a 
suitable preaching hall, and for shelter- 
ing the clsses among women and chil- 
dren. About eleven thousand dollars is 
but at least 


in hand for this purpose, 


though they} 








The Boys Are 
Coming Home 


And appropriate services of welcome are bein 
held in their bonor in churches and schools thro’- 
out the country. To meet urgent requests, we 
have worked out a suggested program for such a | 


Home Coming or Victory Rally 


showing suggested addresses, readings with a list 
of over 30 appropriate musical numbers to select 
from. x copy will be sent Free on request or the 
full list of music sent for $1.50 with privilege of 
exchange. 

A number of the songs suggested for above pro- 
gram are contained in 


. 
Camp-Fire Songs 
32 pages and cover of patriotic and religious songs 
especially suitable for community “ sings’’ and 
patriotic meetings. roc each postpaid, $3.00 per 100, 
not prepaid. Special quantity rate for camp work. 


Awakening Songs 


Our latest gospel song book for general church 
po nega 256 ge*- Single copies : Manila, 20c ; 

imp, 25c; Cloth, 3sc; postpaid. Quantities of 
100; Manila, a imp, $22.00; Cloth, $30.00, 
not p« istpaid 


The Rodeheaver Company 


1017 Monon Bldg. 617 Commercial Bldg. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 




















What is sanctification? 
This question is answered on 
page 3 of the 


Scofield 
Reference Bible 


Ed. by Rev. C. 1. Scofield, D.D. 
fico at YA the hard laces | in the 
ia the they oc: 
our. Scohe' i's casas anna 
toa Bible study course. 
New Edition. 2 Sizes. 34 Styles 
Ask to see the Pocket Edition printed on Oxford 
India Paper. Circular upon request. At all dealers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street, - ° - New York 


God Can Heal You 


If you are sick. God has done it and is doing it. 
Send 25 cents for testimonies and leaflets on Divine 
Healing by Andrew Murray, A. ‘I. Pierson and others 


House of Good Things 519 Locust St., = Sbarown. Pa. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Grade Only. 





























Highest 
Established 1827. 





Main Office and Works “°"4;.S"°° 
Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicage, Louisville, Dallas 


CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Globe Furniture Co., Ltd., 23 Park P Place. Northville, e. Northville, Mich. 

















| BRONZE TABLETS 








FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., 561 W. 27th Street, New York. 


Individual Communion Cups 


Convenient, N 
List of thousands of churches = cups and FREE 
CATALOG with quotations sent upon request. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 7th ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


BLY Ointment 25 & 50, al- 


All druggists: Soap 25, 
cum > Sample each 
Dept. m, Bos 














free o Bostigure. 
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~ How One Evening’s Study 
Led to a $30,000 Job 


A Simple Method of Mind Training That Any One 
Can Follow With Results From the First Day 


By a Man Who Made Fermerly No More Than a Decent Living 


HOPE you will not think I am conceited or ego- 

tistical in trying to tell others how I suddenly 

changed from a comparative failure to what 
my friends term a phenomenal success. 


In reality I do not take the credit to myself at 
all. It was all so simple that I believe any man 
can accomplish practically the same thing if he 
learns the secret, which he can do in a single 
evening. In fact I know others who have done 
much better than I by following the same method. 


It all came about in a rather odd manner. I 
had been worrying along in about the same way 
as the average man thinking that I was doing my 
bit for the family by providing them with, three 
square meals a day, when an old chum of mine, 
Frank Powers, whom I had always thought was 
about the same kind of a chap as I, suddenly 
blossomed out with every evidence of great 
prosperity. 

He moved into a fine new house, bought a 
good car and began living in the style of a man 
of ample means. Naturally the first thing I did 
when I noticed these things—for he had said 
nothing to me about his sudden good fortune — 
was to congratulate him and ask him what had 
brought the evident change in his finances. 

‘*Bill,’’ he said, ‘‘it has all come so quickly I 
can hardly account for it myself. But the thing 
that has made such difference in my life lately 
began with an article I read a short time ago 
about training the mind. 


**It compared the average person’s mind to a 
leaky pail, losing its contents as it went along, 
which if carried any distance would arrive at its 
destination practically empty. 

‘¢And it showed that instead of making the 
pail leak-proof most of us kept filling it up and 
then losing all we put into it before we ever reached 
the place where the contents would be of real use. 


‘¢The leak in the pail, the writer demonstra- 
ted, was forgetfulness. He showed that when 
memory fails, experience, the thing we all value 

- most highly, is worthless. 
He proved to me that a 
man is only as good as 





David M. Roth 


When Mr. Roth first deter- 
mined to exchange his leaky 
mind for one that would re- 

tain anything he wanted it to, 
\ it was Recanbe he found his 











memory to be probably poor- 
er than that “of avy man he 
knew. He could not remem- 
ber a man’s name 20 seconds, 
\ He torgot so many Ciings 
\that he was convinced he 





earned to remember. ‘Toda 
here are over ten thousan 


Wear never succeed until he 
ple in the United States 
hom Mr. Roth has met at 
afferent times—most of 
em only once— whom he 


n instantly name on sight. 


Vr. Roth can and has hun- 
tds of times at dinners and 
ures asked fifty or sixt 
) he has never met to tell 
\ their names, businesses 


x. 
tye telephone numbers and 
after turning his back 
they changed seats, has 


» \d each one out by name, 
t im his telephone num- 
«  \d business connection. 
xed are only a few of the 
scores of equally “‘ impossi- 
ble” things that Mr. Roth 
can do, and yet a few years 
ago he could not remember 
@ man’s name twenty sec- 
onds. Why go around with 
f a mind like a leaky pail when 
as Mr. Roth says, ‘* what 

have done any one can do’’? 











q 
% 
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his memory, and what- 
ever progress a man ac- 
complishes can be laid 
directly to his powers of 
retaining in his mind the 
right things —the things 
that are going to be use- 
ful to him as he goes 
along. 


‘*Farther on in the 
article I read that the 
power of the mind is 
only the ‘sum total of 
what we remember — 
that is, if we read a book 
and remember nothing 
that was in it, we have 
not added one particle to 
our experience; if we 
make a mistake and for- 
get about it, we are apt 
to make the same mis- 
take again, so our experi- 





ence did not help us. And so on, in everything 
we do. Our judgment is absolutely dependent on 
our experience, and our experience is only as 
great as our power to remember. 

‘*Well, I was convinced. My mind was a ‘leaky 


pail.’ I had never been able to remember a. 


man’s name thirty seconds after I’d been intro- 
duced to him, and as you know, I was always for- 
getting things that ought to be done. I had 
recognized it as a fault, but never thought of it as 
a definite barrier to business success. | started 
in at once to make my memory efficient, taking 
up a memory training course which claimed to 
improve a man’s memory in one evening. What 
you call my good fortune to-day | attribute solely 
to my exchanging a ‘leaky pail’ for a mind that 
retains the things | want to remember.’’ 
* * * * * 

OWERS’ story set me thinking. What kind 
P ofa memory did I have? It was much the same 

as that of other people I supposed. I had 
never worried about my memory one way or an- 
other, but it had always seemed to me that I re- 
membered important things pretty wel, Certainly 
it never occurred to me that it was possible or 
even desirable to improve it, as | assumed that a 


good memory~wasa sort. of natural. gift... Like. 


most of us, when | wanted to remember some- 
thing particularly I wrote it down on a memoran- 
dum pad or in a pocket notebook. Even then I 
would sometimes forget to look at my reminder. 
I had been embarrassed —as who has not been? 
—by being obliged to ask some man whom I had 
previously met what his name was, after vainly 
groping through my mind for it, so as to be able 
to introduce him to others; And I had had my 
name requested apologetically for the same pur- 
pose, so that I knew | was no different than most 
men in that way. 

I began to observe myself more closely in my daily 
work. The frequency with which-I had to refer to 
records or business papers concerning things that 
at some previous time had come under my particular 
notice amazed me. The men around me who were 


—. about the same work as myself were not differ- 
ent from me in this regard. And this thought gave 


-new significance to the fact that I had been perform- 


ing practically the same subordinate duties at ex- 
actly the same salary for some three years. I could not 
dodge the fact that my mind, as well as most other 
people’s, literally limped along on crutches, because 
it could not retain names, faces, facts, and figures. 
Could I expect to progress if even a small propor- 
tion of the important things I learned from day to 
day slipped away from me? The only value of most 
of my hard-won experience was being canceled — 
obliterated — by my constantly forgetting things that 
my expericnce had taught me. 

The whole thing hit me pretty hard. I began to 
think about the subject from all angles as it affected 
our business. I realized that probably hundreds of 
sales had been lost because the salesman- forgot some 
selling point that would have closed the order. Many 
of our men whom I had heard try to present a new 
idea or plan had failed to put over their message 
or to make a good impression because they had been 
unable to remember just what they wanted to say. 
Many decisions involving thousands of dollars had 
been made, unwisely because the man _ responsible 
did not remember all the facts bearing on the situa- 
tion and thus used poor judgment. I know now 
that there is not a day but what the average business 
man forgets to do from one to a dozen things that 
would have increased his profits. There are no 
greater words in the English language, descriptive 
of business inefficiency, than the two little words 
“I forgot.” 


I had reached my decision. On the recommenda- 


’ simple lessons gave me new 


tion of Powers, I got in touch at once with the In- 
dependent Corporation which shortly before had pub- 
lished the David M. Roth Method of Memory Train- 
ing. And then came the surprise of my life. In the 
very first lesson of the course I found the key to a 
good memory: Within thirty minutes after I had 
opened the book the secret that I had been in need 
of all my life was mine. Mr. Roth has boiled down 
the principles perfecting the memory so that the 
method can almost be grasped at a glance. And the 
farther you follow the method the more accurate 
and reliable your memory becomes. Within an hour 
I found that I could easily memorize a list of 100 
werds and call them off backward and forward with- 
out a mistake. 1 was thunderstruck with the ease of 
it all. Instead of study the whole thing seemed like 
a fascinating game. I discovered that the art of re- 
membering had been reduced by Mr. Roth to the 
simplest method imaginable — it required almost noth- 
ing but to read the lessons! Every one of those seven 
i wers of memory, and 
I enjoyed the course so much that I look back on it 
now as a distinct pleasure. 

The rest of my story is not an unusual one among 
American business men who have realized the value 


‘of a reliable trained memory. My income to-day is 


close to $30,000. It will reach that figure at the be- 
ginning of our next fiscal year. And two years ago 
I scarcely made what I now think of as a decent liv- 
ing. 

In my progress I have found my improved memory 
to be priceless. Every experience, every business 
decision, every important name and face is easily and 


definitely recorded in my mind, and each remem- 


bered experience was of immense value in my fapid 
strides from one post to another. Of course I can 
never be thankful enough that I mended that “leaky 
pail” and discovered the enormous possibilities of a 
really good memory. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mr. Roth’s fee for personal instruction to classes 
limited to fifty members is $1,000. But in order to 
secure nation-wide distribution for the Roth Mem- 
ory Cou se in a single season the publishers have 
put the price at only five dollars, a lower figure than 
any course of its kind has ever been sold for before, and 
it contains the very same material in permanent form 
as is given in the personal $1,000 course. 

So confident is the Independent Corporation, the 
publishers of the ,Roth Memory Course, that ‘once 
you have an opportunity: to see in your own home 
how easy it is-to double, yes, triple the powers of 
your memory, and how easily you can acquire the 
secret of a good memory in one evening, that they 
are willing to send the Course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, 
all charges prepaid, at once.- If you are not entirely 
satisfied send it back any time within five days after 
you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course, send only $5 in full payment. You 
take no risk and you have everything to gain, so 
mail the coupon now before this remarkable offer 
is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation. 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-667, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I -will either remail the Course to you with 
in five days after its receipt or send you $5 in full 
payment of the Course. 
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